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A Chaotic Congress Helps 
the President 


r NHE time draws nearer for shap- 
ing the issues and putting for- 
ward the candidates for the 

Presidential campaign of 1928.  Presi- 

dent Coolidge, silent as to his intentions, 

has had behind him until just now an 
apparently united party—united except 
for the element of Western radicalism. 

The common belief has been that he 

could have the Republican nomination if 

he wanted it. 

Just now, however, the President 
faces for the first time opposition from 
many of those in Congress who have 
been Administration stalwarts hereto- 
fore. Two breaks have occurred—one 
with regard to the President’s naval 
cruiser policy, the other with regard to 
his Nicaraguan policy. The leader of 
the opposition in the Nicaraguan ques- 
tion is Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
always an independent thinker. But the 
leaders of the cruiser question opposition 
are men who heretofore have made 
their actions conformable to Adminis- 
tration policies; such men, in the House, 
as Speaker Longworth and Majority 
Leader Tilson. Who will lead the cham- 
pioning of cruiser appropriations in the 
Senate is not yet apparent; but it is cer- 
tain that the President’s naval policy 
will be at least as strongly opposed there 
as it was in the House. 

The President had consistently op- 
posed any appropriation of money for 
the building of the three cruisers author- 
ized in 1924. By agreeing to a new 
authorization for ten cruisers, but with 
no appropriation for building the ten or 
the three authorized-in 1924, he had 
sought to compromise with a committee 
from the House which urged him to 
change his views. 

Having failed to move the President, 
Republican leaders in the House deter- 
mined to make an appropriation without 
his help. Representative Tilson intro- 
duced an amendment to the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill to provide $450,000 for 
beginning construction of the three 
cruisers already authorized. When the 
amendment came up for argument, 
Speaker Longworth took the very un- 
usual step of leaving the chair and going 
to his seat on the floor to support the 
amendment. With one or two notable 


exceptions, the Republican stalwarts 
were lined up with him against the 
President’s policy; and the coalition so 
long existent between Administration 
Republicans and organization Demo- 
crats was still working. 

The coalition lost. That is nearly in- 
explicable, but it is true. The Presi- 
dent’s policy had no organized support, 
yet it won by a margin of two votes— 
137 to 135. Even with the help of 
organization Democrats, the Republican 


_stalwarts could not defeat the Presi- 


dent’s do-nothing naval policy. 

Does the result of this clash reveal 
Coolidge strength or Coolidge weakness? 
Only the future can answer. The diffi- 
cult factor in a present analysis of the 
situation is that the men who gave the 
President his majority on this vote are 
men who are very unlikely to support 
him on anything else of first importance. 
What the vote on cruisers definitely re- 
veals is the chaotic condition of Con- 
gress; of a Congress peculiarly unre- 
sponsive to leadership, a Congress of 
adverse factions that when for a moment 
they draw together can dominate a situ- 
ation, 


Nicaragua 


r is quite on the cards that many of 
the men who supported the Presi- 
dent in his determination not to have 
any money appropriated for building 
cruisers will support Senator Borah in 
his opposition to the Administration pol- 
icy concerning Nicaragua. 

Borah, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, went to the 
White House and told the President that 
he could not approve what is being done 
in Nicaragua. His visit immediately 
preceded a Cabinet meeting. When the 
Cabinet adjourned, Secretary of State 
Kellogg reiterated the Administration 
policy. Then Borah issued a statement 
of the grounds of his objection to that 
policy. He declares that Diaz is in office 
in violation of the Nicaraguan Constitu- 
tion and of the treaty between Central 
American republics, and is upheld by 
“sheer force of foreign arms.” The 
break between the White House and the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate was clear and 
complete. Subsequently the President 
sent a detailed Message to Congress ex- 
plaining his position, making quite clear 


that Mexican interference in Nicaraguan 
politics was the compelling reason for his 
course of action. The Message was un- 
expected, because Secretary Kellogg’s 
appearance before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was looked for- 
ward to as the next step in the situation. 

When the Nicaraguan question reaches 
discussion in the Senate, as it must do 
sooner or later, Senator Borah will 
maintain, first, that we should not take 
any part in Nicaraguan political con- 
troversies, and, second, that we have 
taken the wrong part. 

Apparently, Mr. ‘Coolidge faces the 
most serious contest of his career as 
President on his Nicaraguan policy. On 
this subject we comment further edi- 
torially elsewhere. 


Borah on Party Funds 


? 


cans have long looked upon as a 
potential candidate for the Presidency, 
either as a Republican or an indepen- 
dent, has been unusually much in the 
public eye recently, and that not alone 
because of his break with the President. 
He was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet of the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand for Law Enforcement and 
Law Observance. He improved the op- 
portunity not alone to discuss the recog- 
nized issues in law enforcement but, in 
connection wiih one of them, to propose 
a remedy wholly out of the ordinary. 

Political parties, Senator Borah said, 
should be recognized as quasi-govern- 
mental institutions, and their legitimate 
expenses should be paid by the Govern- 
ment. In that way, he believes, we may 
eliminate or at least reduce to a mini- 
mum corruption in politics. In that 
connection he attacked vigorously the 
system of party financing now in use. 
There is no difference, he declared, be- 
tween “taking money from those inter- 
ested in electing a Senator who, as they 
believe, will favor their interests and in 
taking money from the same people for 
the same purpose to secure the success 
of a party in a National campaign.” He 
declared that Smith’s acceptance of the 
Insull money was “no different, bad as 
it is and indefensible as it is, from ac- 
cepting contributions from those vitally 
concerned with tariff duties, the reduc- 
tion of income taxes, the enforcement of 
trust laws, and like matters, as we are 
67 


ag BorAH, whom many Ameri- 


68 

constantly doing in every political cam- 
paign.” “Men,” he said, “do not buy 
elections for amusement.” 

Political parties he described as the 
instruments through which responsibility 
is fixed. And he declared that institu- 
tions which control legislation, direct ad- 
ministration, and sustain or defeat Na- 
tional policies should not be financed 
by private capital. “It would be in- 
finitely better for the people of this 
country,” he said, “and it would come 
back to them a thousand times in the 
benefits of a clean public service to have 
these political parties treated as quasi- 
governmental institutions to the extent, 
at least, of the Government’s taking care 
of the actual legitimate cost of a cam- 


1 ” 
paign. 


Borah on Lawlessness 


Nn his address to the Committee of One 
Thousand Senator Borah delivered 
a double broadside. The other part of 
it was aimed at those who in opposition 
tc prohibition “propose to elevate law- 
lessness into a principle of government 
and clothe it with all the sanctity of an 
inalienable right.”” And that was the 
dominant note of the proceedings of the 
Committee (of which Mr. Fred B. 
Smith is chairman), sounded by many of 
the speakers and in the resolutions 
adopted. The Committee concerned it- 
self not so much with those who violate 
the Eighteenth Amendment as with 
those who seek to justify, on moral 
and Constitutional grounds, such viol:- 
tions, 

The necessity of loyalty to the orderly 
and constitutional processes of govern- 
ment was stressed. The formal pro- 
.nouncement of the Committee, after 
reviewing President Coolidge’s recent 
statements on enforcement, was: 

“We call upon the people of this 
country ... to elect and support such 
public officials as may be trusted to 
carry out such principles, in order that 
the beacon light of an enlightened and 
constitutional democracy may show us 
the pathway of true National progress, 
in the midst of the sinister shadows that 
are cast by those who seek to overthrow 
our orderly forms of government in or- 
der to promote selfish and unworthy in- 
terests.” 


Immigration Quotas 


i ew immigration quotas for the prin- 
cipal countries of the world on the 
basis of national origins of the present 
population of the United States come 
out almost exactly as Congress meant 
that they should come out when the Im- 
migration Act was passed. This may be 


somewhat surprising in view of recent 
newspaper comment to the effect that 
the national origins feature of the law 
would have a result different from that 
which Congress intended and that the 
President had ordered the Commission 
at work upon the problem to desist. 
This latter report was promptly cor- 
rected from the White House, and the 
President has now transmitted to. the 
Senate the preliminary report of the 
Commission, The national origins quo- 
tas differ greatly, in many instances, 
from the quotas based on the Census of 
1890, the present basis of admitting im- 
migrants, but they come very close to 
what Congress expected they would be. 
There is, however, a tendency toward 
flattening out of curves, The quotas 


that are increased are not as greatly in- . 


creased and those that are reduced are 
not as greatly reduced as Congress ex- 
pected, 

The facts are shown by comparison of 
the tentative tables by which Congress 
worked when fashioning the bill with 
quota tables as prepared by the Com- 
mission. Germany has, on the present 
basis, a quota of 51,227, Congress ex- 
pected that this would be reduced to 
20,028. It is actually reduced only to 
23,428. Great Britain and northern 
Ireland have a quota of 34,007. Con- 
gress expected that this would be in- 
creased to 85,135. It is actually in- 
creased only to 73,039. The Irish Free 
State has a quota of 28,567. Congress 
expected it would be reduced to 8,330. 
It is actually reduced only to 13,862. 

In some of the smaller quotas the ex- 
pectations of Congress were slightly ex- 
ceeded. The expectation was that the 
quota of Sweden on the national origins 
basis would be 3,072. It is actually 
3,259. On the present basis, Sweden’s 
quota is 9,561.. Norway was expected 
to have a quota of only 2,053. It has, 
on the national origins basis, 2,267. On 
the 1890 basis, however, it has 6,453. 
Russia’s quota was expected to work out 
4,002. It actually works out 4,781. On 
the 1890 basis, it is only 2,248. All the 
way through, the tentative figures by 
which Congress worked are surprisingly 
close to the results obtained by the 
Commission after long, laborious effort. 
This fact, however, does not lessen the 
dissatisfaction with which the new quota 
basis is received by friends of the coun- 
tries which can send fewer men and 
women to the United States under the 
new than under the old. 

Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, 
whose State and section are interested 
largely in Scandinavian immigrants, has 
introduced a bill to repeal the national 
origins clause of the Immigration Act. 
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- The Commissioner of Immigration sug- 


gested in his latest report that it might 
better be repealed. And there is rumor 
in Washington that the President will 
decline to proclaim the new quotas, on 
the theory that this feature of the law is 
not mandatory but permissive. But 
White House rumor is, more frequently 
than not, wide of the mark. Since three 
members of the President’s Cabinet—the 
Secretaries of State, Commerce, and La- 
bor—have assumed that “the issuance of 
the proclamation provided for in para- 
graph 3, section 11, of said act is man- 
datory,” any effort to escape the na- 
tional origins basis is more likely to take 
the form of Congressional action than of 
executive inertia, 


The Quota Commission’s Job 


Sie intention of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 is to limit immigration to 
the United States from any country in 
any year to two per cent of the people 
of that stock already residing in the 
United States. For temporary purposes, 
the Census of 1890 was taken as the 
basis, but provision was made that the 
permanent basis should be the propor- 
tion from each country in the entire 
population of the United States from the 
beginning of our history. The tem- 
porary basis continues until July 1 of 
this year. The President is directed to 
proclaim the permanent basis by April 
1, and it is to go into effect when the old 
expires. 

The Commission which has worked 
out the permanent basis is composed of 
two representatives each of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of. Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor. It is 
evident that their work has been tedious, 
difficult, and not in all respects satisfac- 
tory even to them. In reporting to 
their superiors, the Commissioners said: 
“While the burden of proof appears to 
rest upon those who may object to the 
classification as being seriously erro- 
neous, we are not prepared to say that 
their criticisms may not be in some cases 
or -to some extent justified.” 

None the less, the Commissioners be- 
lieve that their work has been well done. 
The report they have made is only pre- 
liminary, but “it is believed that further 
investigation will not substantially alter 
the conclusions arrived at.” 

Perhaps no group of statisticians ever 
had a more difficult job than that which 
confronted these men. They worked 
with Census figures from 1790 to the 
present, with classifications by racial 
stocks of those who were in this country 
prior to 1790, with foreign statistics of 
population by provinces and by linguis- 
tic and racial groups, with names re- 
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Wide World 


Walter T. Gifford, President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, talks to Sir Evelyn Murray, Secretary of 
the General Post Office of Great Britain, while officials of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company listen in 


corded in old schedules, with genealogi- 
cal records, 

The most difficult part of the task 
was, of course, to determine the na- 
tional origins of the people who were in 
the United States in 1790, and the Com- 
missioners admit that the data for this 
computation were not satisfactory. They 
do not believe, however, that any con- 
siderable injustice has been done. “As 
regards most of the nationalities of more 
recent immigration,” they say, “their 
quotas would not be affected appre- 
ciably, if at all, by any errors that may 
exist in this classification, . . . because 
they were not represented in any con- 
siderable numbers in the population of 
the United States at that time.” 


The Transatlantic 
f elephone 


Be three thousand linear miles of 
atmosphere between the United 
States and England were kept well occu- 
pied during the first week of New York- 
London telephone service by mammoth 
waves of electrical energy molded by 
veices. With businesslike directness 
officials of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the British 
Post Office conversed of the wonder 
that they were inaugurating. The 
Mayors of New York and London ex- 
changed felicitous remarks. Newspaper 


men conducted interviews in the other 
hemisphere with all the nonchalance 
they could summon, Buyers belied their 
realization of the novelty of transactions 
across space by bargaining as if they 
were in the sellers’ offices. Bankers took 
practical advantage of the new means of 
communication to consummate urgent 
deals in foreign exchange. One New 
York woman chatted $700 worth with a 
Loridon friend, at $25 a minute. 

This service which permits New York- 
ers to talk with Londoners with no more 
difficulty than asking “Long Distance” 
for a London number or name, and then 
waiting until calls registered ahead have 
been completed, represents twenty years 
of research on the part of American 
electrical engineers. Toward the end of 
that period they have developed the im- 
provements which have made overseas 
conversations possible: giant vacuum 
tubes that amplify the voice current two 
billion times before it is projected onto 
the air; the means of sending voice im- 
pulses in two directions over the same 
wave-length; sufficiently definite knowl- 
edge of conditions of heat and light and 
electricity on the earth’s surface to be 
able partly to nullify their effect; suffi- 
cient understanding of the nature of ra- 
dio waves to be able to divide them into 
their component parts for the advantage 
of the transmission; and other refine- 
ments of what seems to a layman almost 


transcendent knowledge of invisible 
forces, 

Commerce and finance in both cities 
are confident that they have a genuine 
use for transatlantic oral communica- 
tion, even at its present high cost, in 
arriving at understandings in which im- 
mediate personal reaction is an impor- 
tant factor. The high charge for calls is 
satisfactorily explained by the telephone 
company as determined by the fact that 
each call means exclusive use of equip- 
ment that represents an investment of 
$5,000,000. The very fact of that in- 
vestment adds to the assurance of the 
real importance of the service, Com- 
panies capable of making such an invest- 
ment do not do so without satisfactory 
information that they are meeting a pay- 
ing need. 


The Lesson of a Tragedy 


= outstanding lesson of the Mon- 
treal moving-picture-theater disas- 
ter is that of law observance. The 
seventy-seven children who died, most 
of them between six and fourteen years 
of age, were not burned; they were, in 
the words of one account, “crushed, 
choked, and trampled to death.” When 
the panic arose in the balcony, in which 
hundreds of children were crowded, 
there were very few, if any, parents 
there to help and calm them, and no 








70 


adult superintendence on the part of the 
theater. The law in Montreal, as in 
most other places, forbids the presence 
in the theater of children under sixteen 
unaccompanied, Evidently, the law is a 
dead letter, unobserved by parents, 
evaded by children, and ignored by the 
theater managers. The Montreal coro- 
ner told the jury which is investigating 
the calamity as we write: “I myself in- 
terrogated fifty-one parents last night, 
and I don’t believe four of the children 
were accompanied by an adult, as re- 
quired by law.” It is common knowl- 
edge that this state of things exists very 
generally, and Americans will do well 
to take the lesson to themselves. Too 
many citizens are prone to regard mu- 
nicipal and national law as something to 
be dodged, and not as the ordered will 
of the people, determined on by the 
people themselves through their chosen 
representatives, ‘There are not a few 
moving-picture places in this country in 
which the law as to children’s attendance 
is as dead as it seems to be in Canada. 

Theater construction and exits have 
been much improved since the Iroquois 
Theater tragedy in Chicago and other 
disasters, yet there are still many com- 
paratively small moving-picture places 
in which children unattended may 
crowd into balconies, In the Montreal 
case the true, actual cause of the de- 
struction of these young lives was the 
cupidity of managers and the criminal 
negligence of parents in disobeying the 
law. Without that the disaster would 
have been avoided or greatly lessened. 
Yet this theater was by no means safe, 
for it was a converted store, had no side 
exits, and its thronged balcony opened 
on stairs (rather narrow stairs, the press 
accounts say) each with a sharp, right- 
angled turn. In these corners the chil- 
dren, fighting to get down, met the back- 
pushing crush from the crowds rushing 
out below, and were piled in a madly 
striving mass, 

The inquiry will doubtless place the 
responsibility on those who as theater 
officials or city inspectors broke the law 
or neglected their duty. But in the ulti- 
mate analysis the fault lay with the citi- 
zens who despised and disregarded the 
law. 


The Chinese Dragon 
Shakes Its Tail 
eee alarm is being felt—and 


rightly—for the safety of foreigners 
throughout China. Not since the Boxer 


uprisings has so vicious an antagonism to 
foreigners been shown by Chinese mobs 
as has developed in connection with the 
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present Nationalist movement. We are 
in the midst of a critical change in the 
relations between China and the West- 
ern Powers. 

American and British residents have 
had to flee from Hankow, in Central 
China, and from Kiukiang, 150 miles 
down the Yangtze River, At both of 
these points the forces of the Kuoming- 
tang Government of South China are in 
control. The control of the Hankow 
and Kiukiang concession quarters, where 
the Americans and British lived, had to 
be turned over to Chinese police. Hos- 
tile mobs invaded the quarters in anti- 
foreign demonstrations which led to 
rioting and attacks on individuals caught 
in the streets. Only with difficulty was 
order restored sufficiently to make it 
possible for foreign residents and their 
families to leave and embark on river 
steamers for Shanghai. 

Now it is reported that the South 
China armies may move on Shanghai, 
and that similar perils are to be feared 
for the foreign community of 40,000 in- 
habitants there. American Marine forces 
from Guam and British reinforcements 
are being rushed to Shanghai. And in 
North China the Peking administration 
—now under the. control of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria—is said to 
be planning to take command of the 
foreign concessions at Tientsin, which 
would create a like danger. 

Well-qualified observers of events in 
China, however, doubt whether the 
South .China leaders will actually run 
the risk of antagonizing the foreign 
Powers at Shanghai, Set as they are 
upon freeing China from foreign con- 
trol, these leaders do not want to pro- 
voke the issues involved in attacks upon 
foreign residents, The troubles at Han- 
kow and Kiukiang were due to the diffi- 
culty of controlling inflamed mobs. The 
problem would be the same at Shanghai, 
but much greater in dimensions and sig- 
nificance. For this reason they may 
avoid the hazards of attempting to cap- 
ture Shanghai at present. 


The purposes which the South China . 


party evidently is determined to pursue 
in dealing with the foreign Powers are 
set forth, with clear understanding, by 
John McC. Roots in his article in this 
issue of The Outlook on “Canton, China, 
and the Powers.” The point of view 
which he explains is important for 
Americans to understand, It is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that the United 
States, in common with the other Powers 
interested in China, will have to take the 
movement based upon it much more 
seriously into account if a greater men- 


ace to foreign residents and concerns in 
China is to be averted. 


The Outlook’s New Ally 


F= some months the Indianapolis 
“Star” has been co-operating with 
The Outlook in the teaching and study 
of current events. At the request of the 
Indianapolis School Board, the “Star” 
has published each week a study outline 
based on the current issues of the “Star” 
and The Outlook. The Outlook has 
been used as the text-book for National 
and international events, the “Star” for 
local and State-wide events. 

This plan has proved of such value to 
the schools of Indiana that a similar 
arrangement has been made with the 
Newark ‘Evening News” for the benefit 
of the schools in the State of New Jer- 
sey. The Newark “News” is the fore- 
most daily paper of New Jersey. Its 
co-operation in developing this plan for 
the careful study of current history is 
heartily appreciated by The Outlook. 

The “News-Outlook” study plan is 
adapted not only for the use of public 
and private schools and colleges, but also 
for debating societies, social and civic 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
for the individual adult reader who 
wishes to gain something more than a 
headline knowledge of the events of the 
day. 

Both in Indiana and New Jersey this 
plan for linking up a study of local and 
National events has been brought about 
at the instance and upon the recommen- 
dation of the educational authorities. 
There are doubtless many other States 
which could use such a plan to advan- 
tage in their schools, 

The Outlook will welcome any ques- 
tions as to the best method of developing 
this plan in other States. State superin- 
tendents of education and superintend- 
ents of city schools will find that there 
is much of value, we believe, in promot- 
ing the use of a combination outline such 
as has been successfully used in Indiana 
and such as now has been initiated in 
New Jersey. Perhaps they will be inter- 
ested in one of the many letters of in- 
dorsement of the New Jersey plan which 
have been received by Mr. Gathany. 
Mr. Gathany has been for many years a 
member of The Outlook’s educational 
staff, and has now been placed in charge 
of preparing the combination outlines 
which will appear in the Newark 
“News.” This letter comes from David 
B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools of 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Corson writes: 

Your plan for the study outlines of 
local events and current history to be 
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published in a good newspaper inter- 
ests me very much. The schools at 
the present time are giving a great 
deal of attention to current events. 
The discussions are often highly cred- 
itable not only to: the intelligence of 
the pupils but to their industry in col- 
lecting information and to their inter- 
est in public affairs. 

Your work on The Outlook has 
been so satisfactory and so useful that 
I think the plan has passed beyond 
the experimental state. The impor- 
tant thing is to have these outlines 
published in periodicals or journals of 
the very highest character. We do 
not wish to admit to the classrooms of 
the city publications that allow in 
their columns matter that would be 
considered objectionable by thought- 
ful people. 

I am convinced that it would be ad- 
vantageous for us to use in classrooms 
more and more journals of the type 
described above. To do so would 
make evident the fact that our pupils 
are studying social, economic, politi- 
cal problems of the day and not 
merely problems that confronted the 
people years or millenniums ago. I 
often think of the remark of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby to the effect that he 
wished his pupils to drink from “a 
running stream and not from a stag- 
nant pool.” This expresses my feeling 
about admitting to the classrooms 
such material as proposed by you in 
your outlines of local events and cur- 
rent history. 


Our Policy in Nicaragua 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has 
Pp taken a wise step in delivering a 
special Message to Congress on 
his policy regarding the civil war in 
Nicaragua. We have been urging a 
clear explanation of the Administration’s 
position, Now the President has given 
one, and we welcome it. That is the 
right way to enlist support. We know 
now where we stand. 

The Government has decided to back 
Diaz, the Conservative President of 
Nicaragua, to send Marines to his capi- 
tal at Managua, to allow him to get 
munitions from the United States. Some 
deliveries of munitions from Mexico to 
the rebel forces apparently have been 
blocked. The President, in his special 
Message, has reviewed the development 
of the crisis: how mounting rebellion 
forced the dictator, General Chamorro, 
to resign; how Diaz was elected by the 
Nicaraguan Congress under an emer- 
gency provision of the Constitution; how 
the United States and most of the Latin- 
American republics recognized his Gov- 
ernment; how Mexico declined either to 
do so or to join in an embargo on ship- 


ments of munitions, and instead recog- 
nized the rebel administration headed by 
the Liberal leader and former Vice- 
President, Dr. Sacasa, who went to 
Nicaragua from Mexico City. The 
President also has indicated that arms 
have been supplied to the rebels with 
Mexican official sanction, Undoubtedly 
he has further information; but he has 
disc!osed enough to make it obvious that 
there has been a mischievous Mexican 
co-operation with the forces of rebellion 
in Nicaragua. He has emphasized our 


‘duty to safeguard the legitimate inter- 


\ests of citizens of the United States and 
‘of other nations in Nicaragua, and our 


vital concern in a possible Nicaraguan 
canal. 

For the policy on which the Adminis- 
tration has decided, as far as it goes, a 
fair case has been made; and with the 
reasons which have been advanced there 
can be no logical quarrel. Certain lib- 
eral critics contend that what happens 
in Central America is not rightly any 
concern of ours, Their favorite slogan 
is “Hands off!” The implication is that 
all we have to do is to let events take 
their course as the natives of the coun- 
try desire, and then adjust our policy 
and relations in accord with the out- 
come. But—as the President has shown 
—the situation is not so simple and our 
policy cannot be determined so easily. 

In any case, we could not help in- 
fluencing the result of the civil war. The 
United States is the only Great Power in 
this hemisphere. It is well known that 
our attitude is often sufficient to decide 
an election in a Central American re- 
public. Even in Mexico President Calles 
has lately admitted that withdrawal of 
the recognition of the United States 
from his Government would probably 
precipitate a revolutionary movement. 
That is a measure of the influence we 
unavoidably wield. 

More than that, we warn gther Pow- 
ers off. Under the Monroe Doctrine, 
any attempt by one of the European 
Powers to interfere in the course of 
events in a Latin-American country 
would be regarded by us as an un- 
friendly act. The logical conclusion of 
the argument of our non-interventionists 
would be the renunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But none of them propose 
that. On the contrary, they are often 
as vociferous in contending that we 
should keep others from intervening as 
that we should not intervene ourselves. 
But we cannot say that other nations 
shall do nothing to protect their inter- 
ests, and then do nothing ourselves. 

We have made ourselves sponsors for 
the maintenance of reasonable order and 
security for international interests in 
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Latin America, and especially in the 
weaker republics of Central America. 
That area is one of turbulent politics 
and frequent conflicts between rival fac- 
tions for power over countries inhabited 
largely by uneducated Indian and mixed 
populations, At the same time, its re- 
sources make it important to the modern 
industrial world. It cannot be aban- 
doned to the disorders of partisan feuds. 
The President has stated our responsi- 
bility in this region clearly. 

To discharge such a responsibility, 
however, implies sufficient naval force to 
make our policies effective and to com- 
mand the respect of Europe. The Ad- 
ministration has been advocating limita- 
tion of the Navy appropriations. One 
of the worst mistakes in National policy 
is to take positions which call for the use 
of power. if necessary, and then not to 
provide adequate power. 

Furthermore, the course we take in 


\ Nicaragua cannot be considered only in 
\terms of its local bearing. 


We have to 
\take into account its effect on our rela 
{tions and interests throughout Latin 
America. Unfortunately, there is wide- 
spread suspicion of our motives. To 
correct that suspicion is a difficult and 


\delicate task. The most promising way 


‘would be to call for new general elec- 
tions in Nicaragua, and supervise them, 
as we did in 1925. It may be asserted 
that elections in Nicaragua are largely a 
matter of,form. But we are endeavoring 
to establish the principle of representa- 
tive government in Central America. 
The only way to do that in Nicaragua 
now is to support the emergency Gov- 
ernment and see that it is replaced by 
a regularly elected Government. Such 
an appeal to public opinion is the best 
proof we can give to other nations that 
we do not seek to dictate. 


The Yellowowstone Grab 


Invaders 


N accordance with its policy, The 
| Outlook cordially opens its columns 

to the strongest and most authori- 
tative statement that can be made in 
opposition to its own campaign for the 
preservation of the Yellowstone Nationai 
Park against commercial invasion. The 
Honorable Addison T. Smith, author 0’ 
the article in this issue advocating th« 
building of an irrigation reservoir in the 
southwest corner of Yellowstone Park 
and the destruction of the Bechler 
Meadows there, is Chairman of the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion and member of the Committee on 
Public Lands, House of Representatives, 
and as such speaks with the authority of 
acquaintance with public lands, in which 
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the Parks are included, and irrigation, 
for which this particular region in a Na- 
tional Park is desired. There could be 
no more authoritative spokesman for the 
cause of turning National Park territory 
over to private interests. 

As Representative of the Second Dis- 
trict of Idaho, the Honorable Addison T. 
Smith has among his constituents the 
people, said to number some 30,000, who 
would profit by getting water cheaply by 
the proposed diversion of public Park 
land from its true function; but he is 
not only a representative of these con- 
stituents, but also a member of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, and as 
such he is one of the trustees of those 
lands that belong to the whole American 
people. He has chosen to be the spokes- 
man for 30,000 instead of being the 
spokesman for 115,000,000 Americans, 

As their spokesman, the Honorable 
Addison T. Smith represents these 30,- 
000 people as retrograding. He does not 
mention the fact that in the irrigated 
parts of that section—the very parts 
that claim to need more water—land is 
worth from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars an acre, and that in the unirri- 
gated part, where crops are cultivated 
by what is known as “dry farming,” 
land is worth from thirty to forty dol- 
lars an acre. The picture of an aban- 
doned farm is apparently a mute appeal 
for water. As a matter of fact, it is 
more likely to be a mute appeal for 
common sense. An abandoned farm 
often tells the story of some one who 
started a venture without sufficient capi- 
tal or without sufficient experience. 
There are people who will rush into the 
desert and fail. In his pamphlet on 
“Federal Reclamation: What It Should 
Include” Dr. Elwood Mead, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, prints the picture 
of an abandoned homestead with the 
caption, “One of the results of not se- 
lecting settlers on the basis of approved 
qualifications.” If abandoned farms are 
argument for Government aid, New 
England might have something to say; 
for there are plenty of abandoned farms 
there. But under no circumstances is 
an abandoned farm argument for the 
derversion of public parks. 

In his article Mr. Smith points out 
that the pending bill in Congress for the 
adjustment of boundaries between the 
Yellowstone Park and adjacent National 
Forests will exclude some land from the 
Park, and asks, ‘Why do you propose 
this elimination, if you wish to be con- 
sistent?” Mr. Smith very well knows 
the answer. That bill does not propose 
to turn Park land over to commercial 
purposes against the will of the Park 
Service. On the contrary, it improves 


the boundaries of the Park, taking noth- 
ing from the public domain, but adjust- 
ing territory between the Parks and the 
Forests to the great benefit of Yellow- 
stone Park. It leaves the land the prop- 
erty of the American people. It ought 
to pass. It is in the interest of the peo- 
ple, and not of an irrigation company 
and of land speculators. 

Mr. Smith inadvertently, we are sure, 
makes an incorrect statement. The lake 
which he says was excluded from a Na- 
tional Park for irrigation purposes was 
in fact an irrigation reservoir already in 
use of which only a part was nominally 
within a Park boundary. Half of this 
reservoir already lay outside the Park. 

Even if there were no reservoir sites 
available for the people of Madison, 
Fremont, and Jefferson Counties in 
Idaho, the issue would remain un- 
changed between those who want to 
commercialize our Parks and those who 
wish to keep them unspoiled. But there 
are reservoir sites. Let Mr. Smith turn 
to the Hearings of the House Committee 
on Public Lands, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and on page 211 he will find a Gov- 
ernment engineer’s report of a reservoir 
site providing for the impounding of 
more than twice as much water as would 
be stored at the Bechler Meadows. 
There are other dam sites. The objec- 
tion to these is that the building of res- 
ervoirs there would cost more than a 
reservoir in the Park. Mr. Smith com- 
plains at the lack of frankness and fair- 
ness on the part of those who are oppos- 
ing the spoliation of the Yellowstone. 
Should not those for whom he speaks be 
frank and fair? 

Mr, Smith refers to the Bechler 
Meadows as low, swampy land, and cites 
as proof the markings on Government 
topographical maps. Early maps of this 
region are notoriously inaccurate. We 
have maps before us as we write that are 
totally inconsistent even as to the flow 
of streams, For some reason, the Hon- 
orable Addison T, Smith seems to be 
unacquainted with the most recent topo- 
graphical map of that region, revised by 
C. H. Birdseye in 1921 from the Geo- 
logical Survey Atlas sheets. From that 
map all swamp symbols in the Bechler 
Meadow region have been removed. As 
a matter of fact, the Bechler Meadows 
are not a swamp. Of the 8,000 acres, 
there may be, all told, two or three hun- 
dred acres of patches of swamp, some 
created by beaver dams. Of course the 
grass that grows there is not swamp 
grass. It is forage for browsing animals, 
as Park rangers can testify who have 
guarded that part of the Park against 
those who would like to use it for graz- 
ing purposes. The fact that the timber 
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there is not of commercial value, even if 
it could be proved true, has no bearing 
upon the question, as Park forests are 
not used for commercial timber. 

It is considerate of the Idahoans who 
want these Meadows for themselves that 
they do not intend to inundate any cas- 
cades. What bearing has that upon the 
question? We have not even hinted 
that the waterfalls would be inundated. 
It is no defense against conspiracy to 
seize a meadow that there is no plan to 
seize a waterfall. If the meadows go, be 
sure that the waterfalls will follow. 
Those who want to make commercial use 
of the National Parks will not stop with 
meadows or any other treasures of 
beauty. They have not even stopped at 
Yellowstone Lake. The whole Park is 
full of treasures that commercial inter- 
ests crave. Their attorneys in Congress 
and out would never cease their pleas for 
more once they got their hands in. 

We are sorry that the Honorable Ad- 
dison T, Smith has chosen to speak for 
those who want to take land from the 
Park for the purpose of making money; 
for to those interests he might have 
chosen to declare that he was elected to 
serve, not merely some of his constitu- 
ents or all of his constituents, but the 
people also of the whole Nation. 

Americans, keep the looters out. 


Radio Legislation 


LSEWHERE in this issue our 
Washington correspondent re- 
ports the discussion in Congress 
concerning Federal regulation of the 
radio. 

That there has been little public com- 
motion over this discussion, in spite of 
the popularity of the radio, is partly due 
to the fact that the American people 
have largely lost their old fear of big 
corporations. This in turn is due to 
several causes: 

First, the conclusion, gradually 
reached by public opinion, that in busi- 
ness bigness is not necessarily badness; 

Second, the growth of the democratic 
spirit in industry, particularly through 
the democratic ownership, management, 
and methods of some of the greatest 
corporations—notably the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company; 

Third, the recognition that in certain 
spheres of activity, especially in com- 
munications, monopoly is inevitable and, 
properly guarded, desirable. 

At the same time there is no longer 
the resistance to the principle of Govern- 
mental regulation that once made the 
great corporation a political issue. 

Now with the rise of a new industry, 
communication by radio, the old issues 
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do not have to be fought over again. But 
some things, it seems to us, should be 
settled now while the industry is young: 

First, the door should not yet be shut, 
if ever, against possible competition be- 
tween wire and wireless communication; 

Second, in providing regulation Con- 
gress should avoid encouragement to 
bureaucracy; 

Third, executive functions should be 
retained in the executive branch and not 
made subordinate to the legislative. 


Student Crusaders 


OME day the “student crusaders” 
S whom Mr, Van Kirk portrays in 
his article in this issue will assume 
the responsibility of mature men and 
women, Some of them will be managers 
in industry and face problems of labor 
and of property as they arrive in con- 
crete form. They will be vexed by 
unreasonable demands. They will be 
careworn by the effort to reconcile ap- 
parently reasonable demands that are 
conflicting. They will have assumed obli- 
gations to others who have no sense of 
obligation in return, Some of them will 
be called to help in conquering stubborn 
nature, and will find that theories which 
seemed workable on paper are strangely 
contradicted by experience. Some of 
them will respond to the summons of 
adventure, and will learn the value of 
recompense for risk. Some of them will 
become acquainted with the difficult art 
of directing the household and govern- 
ing the family. Some of them will face 
the practical question of reconciling mu- 
tual good will between those of different 
faiths and joint action for the common 
good with the maintenance of religious 
liberty, untrammeled by the compulsion 
of authority. Some of them will enter 
the public service and face the problems 
involved in both carrying out the will of 
those they serve and at the same time 
maintaining their own integrity of con- 
duct and conviction. All of them will 
be sure to find that the ideals to which 
they now hold will have to be subjected 
to the severe test of life. 

It is virtually certain that none of 
those who participated in the National 
Student Conference at Milwaukee will 
hold unchanged the views they now pro- 
fess. But what they hold to-day is a 
sign of what they will hold ten, fifteen, 
twenty years hence. Perhaps we of to- 
day can catch a glimpse of the future by 
scanning what these student crusaders 
express as their hopes and beliefs. That 
some of them will lose their hopes and 
abandon their beliefs is perhaps inevita- 
ble; but most of them will still hope and 
still believe, though what they hope for 


and what they believe in will change 
with the years. 

Their elders will do well to recall their 
own early ideals and to make sure that 
in the process of testing them by experi- 
ence they have not lost the power to 
believe and to hope. ‘ 


A Columnist of the 


South 


RANK L. STANTON was not 
kK quite the first of the daily news- 
paper editorial page column con- 
ductors. He was not quite the last. But 
he was among the first contingent of 
them, contemporary of Eugene Field 
and Robert J. Burdette. He outlasted 
them all, saw generations of new ones 
come and go, When he died the other 
day, the harness marks still fresh upon 
him and clear forty years of daily col- 
umn-making behind him, it might almost 
have been said that the newspaper col- 
umn as he knew it died with him. The 
column as an institution in American 
journalism had changed almost beyond 
recognition, His alone remained the 
same. 

There were in this simple, kindly man 
—last survivor of Henry W. Grady’s 
editorial staff, most noted protégé of 
Joel Chandler Harris—many unusual 
qualities. That he could turn out prac- 
tically every day for forty years a col- 
umn of verse and quip and homely 
philosophy, that he could make it unfail- 
ingly cheerful and keep it always free of 
slap-stick, was a revelation of qualities 
that few men possess,’ That he was able 
always to resist the temptation to the 
mediocrity of “syndicate stuff” and to 
put individuality into one newspaper, 
the Atlanta “Constitution,” was a reve- 
lation, perhaps, of something lacking. 
He had not the ability, apparently he 
had not the desire, to turn his art to the 
making of money. 

There are those who will say of Stan- 
ton that he was a sentimentalist. Sen- 
timent was chief among the metals in 


which he worked. But those who have 


been touched by “Just A-wearyin’ for 
You” or “Mighty Lak a Rose,” two of 
his poems that were set to music, will 
agree that his sentimentalism was of the 
worthier kind, the sentimentalism of 
reverence and idealism. Some one has 
said of him that he continued to sing 
“Sweet Little Woman” through an age 
that reveled in “Red Hot Mama.” 

There may be those among the mod- 
erns who will deny to Stanton the title 
of humorist. But it can be said of him 
that such humor as he had never cut 
with a frozen lash, never seared where it 
fell, never left a scar. 
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Perhaps it is not to be claimed for 
Stanton that he was a poet in the stricter 
sense, but no one who has closely fol- 
lowed his work can doubt that among 
his thousands of verses there were some 
poems, In his “Bells of Saint Michael’s” 
there was a cadence that has found an 
echo in the poetry both of Masefield and 
of Kipling. In a small thing that was 
printed in his column in its early days 
he painted as perhaps no other man has 
done the stark horror of lynching—of 
the corpse swinging in the wind at dawn, 
of the wife and children, half clad, cow- 
ering in a cabin by a cotton field, of the 
debased avengers slinking home. We 
hazard the guess that these lines of Stan- 
ton’s have exerted through three decades 
and more a profounder influence toward 
curbing lynching than have many more 
pretentious efforts. As to the essential 
poetic quality of them, those who are 
interested may satisfy themselves by 
turning to them in Stedman’s “American 
Anthology.” 

Stanton was a home body. Not often 
in the forty years that he worked in 
Atlanta did he stray many miles from 
the Five Corners. As age came on, he 
became more and more rooted to his 
office and his home. Ten years ago 4 
man who is now a member of The 
Outlook staff made a trip to Atlanta for 
the purpose of urging Mr. Stanton to 
attend a meeting of column conductors 
—the American Press Humorists. Mr. 
Stanton, who had always written a let- 
ter to be read at the annual meetings, 
took kindly to the idea of attending one, 
and said that he would do so unless 
something wholly unforeseen should pre- 
vent. The messenger, delighted that the 
oldest of the column conductors was to 
be present at the next meeting, shook 
hands and said, “Until then, good-by.” 
A member of the “Constitution” staff 
followed him into the hall. “I am going 
to tell you the truth now,” he said, “to 
keep you from being too much: disap- 
pointed later on. It is all right to let 
Mr. Stanton think that he is coming to 
your meeting, but he is not. He couldn’t 


stand the trip. Two or three years ago 


we permitted him to go up to Chatta- 
nooga, and it nearly killed him.” 

Home body—and an exile from home! 
A lowland South Carolinian chained to 
his work in the Georgia hills! There are 
few more pathetic expressions of the hu- 
man longing for the old home than 
Stanton’s “Harvest Song”—“I shall not 
see the fields of Lee or reap in them 
again.” 

Though he gave pleasure to thousands 
of readers by many kinds of writing, he 
was at his best when he wrote little 
verses in the Negro dialect. And it is a 
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tribute to the column conductors who 
are still with us that one of them chron- 
icled the passing of the old man thus: 


Beat yo’ bres’ an’ moan in sorrow, 
Honey, bow yo’ haid; . 

Who’s gwine sing our song to-morrow?— 
Frank L. Stanton’s daid! 


Abrogation by Enforce- 


ment P 


E were under the impression 
that the New York “Eve- 
ning World” had come out 


in favor of enforcing the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the limit. The purpose 
of the New York “Evening World” was, 
we uaderstood, to bring about the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 


abrogation of the Volstead Act by the 
simple process of enforcing them both. 
In our issue of January 5 we commended 
this stand of the New York “Evening 
World,” although we expressed our 
doubt as to whether the enforcement of 
prohibition would bring about its re- 
peal, 

We now find that the “Evening 
World” has no desire to enforce the Vol- 
stead Act. What it apparently wishes to 
do is to enforce some purely imaginary 
statute which has no bearing either upon 
the Eighteenth Amendment or the Vol- 
stead Act. It has indorsed Senator Ed- 
wards’s plan to enact a search and seiz- 
ure law authorizing the Government to 
break into American homes and destroy 
any alcoholic beverages found therein. 
Senator Edwards and the New York 


To Unscramble the 


Staff Correspondence from Washington 


HE air is a box full of jumbled 

| jazz. Why bother with straight- 

ening out such worthless stuff 

unless we can empty the box of the mess 

that is in it and fill it with something 
better? 

Some such reasoning has been respon- 
sible for the failure of two Congresses at 
both sessions and of the present one at 
its first session to enact radio legislation. 
It may make agreement impossible 
among the conferees who now are trying 
to bring into accord the White Bill, 
which has passed the House, and the 
Dill Bill, which has passed the Senate. 

The White Bill is regarded as an Ad- 
ministration measure, It is supposed to 
have the full approval of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, whose Department, 
thus tar, has done whatever has been 
done toward regulating radio. The 
White Bill is supposed, also, to have the 
approval, with one or two reservations, 
of the radio industry. 

The advocates of the Dill Bill, and 
some who do not believe that either bill 
contains the right remedy, are honestly 
convinced that the White Bill, if it be- 
came law, would leave broadcasting as 
pusillanimous as ever, or even make it 
worse. That conviction is based mainly 
on the belief that radio broadcasting is 
controlled by an iron-bound monopoly 
whose members have secured practically 
all of the best wave-lengths, and that 
those who would broadcast genuinely 
worth-while programs either cannot get 
a license at all or must operate on wave- 
lengths and under power limitations that 
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make it impossible for them to reach any 
large part of the public. The conviction 
is that the Department of Commerce, 
under whose unauthorized supervision 
this situation was set up, would be un- 
able to overturn it even with such au- 
thority as the White Bill would give. 

It is not for a journalist—or a journal 
—to judge whether such a monopoly 
does or does not exist. But, since this 
writer and this publication have been 
disposed to favor the White Bill, it is the 
part of fairness to make some statement 
of the purposes of its opponents. 


ties belief that a radio monopoly ex- 
ists is not new. The committee 
which, in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
four years ago, reported out the White 
Bill said: “Apprehension has been ex- 
pressed, and there is evidence sufficient 
to raise the question in reasonable 
minds, that certain companies and inter- 
ests have been endeavoring to establish a 
monopoly in wireless communication 
through*control of the manufacture and 
sale of radio instruments, through con- 
tractual arrangements giving exclusive 
privileges in the transmission and ex- 
change of messages, and through other 
means.” 

Later in the same session the same 
committee said, in a report: “It is a 
matter of common assertion that the 
development of the art, its use and en- 
joyment, is being hampered and re- 
stricted through the acquisition by a few 
closely affiliated interests of basic radio 
patents, and that the intent and effect of 
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“Evening World” base their demand for 
such an act on the fact that the posses- 
sion of pre-Volstead liquor in the homes 
of the wealthy makes for class distinc- 
tion and class jealousy. There is cer- 
tainly something to be said for this point 
of view, but, even if it is wholly correct, 
such a policy could have no sanction in 
National law. If the “Evening World” 
wants to make the Volstead Act unpopu- 
lar by enforcing it, why doesn’t it con- 
fine itself to the law as it stands? Why 
attempt to make the Prohibition Law 
unpopular by turning it into something 
which not even the most rabid of prohi- 
bitionists ever contemplated? 

The “Evening World” is not only 
barking up a wrong tree, but it has gone 
to the trouble of planting a tree up 
which to bark, 


Air 


the practices of these interests is to es- 
tablish a monopoly in radio instruments 
and parts thereof.” 

In the next Congress, the Sixty-eighth, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover said, 
while testifying before a committee of 
the House, “The question of monopoly 
in radio communication must _ be 
squarely met.” 

Prior to that, however, Congress had 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate, and the Commission had re- 
ported. The Commission did not, in its 
report, undertake to say whether a 
monopoly existed or not, but submitted 
a great array of data as to contracts en- 
tered into by the outstanding interests 
in radio communication, A little later, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission, 
on its own motion, filed a complaint 
charging monopoly and seeking a “cease 
and desist” order. All of the Commis- 
sioners except Mr. Van Fleet agreed. 


Totuinc ever came of the Federal 
Trade Commission complaint. 
Shortly after it was filed some old mem- 
bers went out, some new members came 
in, and there was, to a certain extent, a 
change of policy with regard to prose- 
cuting monopoly complaints. 

The complaint, however, still stands. 
And it is a startling document. It makes 
the charge cf monopoly against the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
Western Electric Company, the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the International Radio Telegraph 
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Company, the United Fruit Company, 
the Wireless Specialty Apparatus Com- 
pany, and the Radio Corporation of 
America. The names of some of these 
companies are known to practically all 
persons, The ones that are not well 
known are subsidiaries of the others— 
the Western Electric Company of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the International Radio Tele- 
graph Company of Westinghouse, the 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Company 
of the United Fruit Company. Essen- 
tially, therefore, the charge of creating 
and maintaining a monopoly is made 
against the General Electric Company, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Westinghouse Electrical 
and Manufacturing Company, and the 
United Fruit Company. It is charged 
that the ownership of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America was participated in, 
and that agreemerts with it were made, 
by these four and their subsidiaries for 
the purpose of making the monopoly 
effective. 

The complaint sets forth in consider- 
able detail nineteen contracts said to 
have been entered into among the re- 
spondents named for the purpose of 
monopolizing the radio field. 


one of the provisions of these con- 
tracts, as set forth, are: 

For pooling all patents of all the par- 

ties for all wire and wireless telegraph 
and telephone devices, and ior all radio 
devices for a period terminating on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. There are some minor 
exceptions as to the life of contracts. A 
few of them run for a period of only ten 
years, . 
For giving to different members of the 
combination a monopoly in one or more 
of these fields and pledging all the par- 
ties not to compete in such fields. 

For representation of all members in 
the purchase of patents by any member 
and for the requirement by all members 
that their employees shall assign their 
inventions and patents to employers. 

Among the effects of the contracts 
alleged are: 

That the public service system of the 
American Telephone and 
Company is protected from radio com- 
petition. 

That a practical monopoly of manu- 
facturing radio devices is secured to the 
General Electric Company and Westing- 
house. 

That the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica is given a practical monopoly in using 
and selling radio devices, but is prohib- 
ited from using or selling them in com- 
petition with wire ‘telephone business. 


Telegraph. 
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ie Dill Bill contains a provision re- 
quiring applicants for license to 
file, under oath, a complete statement of 
all agreements and contracts with other 
persons engaged in radio business and 
of ownership in any corporation or asso- 
ciation so engaged. The White Bill does 
not contain such a provision. It does, 
however, direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to refuse a station license to any 
applicant who has been convicted in a 
Federal court of monopolizing or at- 
tempting to monopolize radio communi- 
cation. Some of the advocates of the 
Dill Bill say that the provision of the 
White Bill would be ineffective, but that 
the provision in the Dill Bill would re- 
sult in breaking up the radio monopoly 
and in giving radio a chance to develop 
its full measure of usefulness. 

This is the central point of conflict be- 
tween the advocates of the two bills. 
Much more has been said about the dif- 
ference between them as to where the 
power of radio regulation shall be 
lodged, but that, large as it bulks, is re- 
garded, at least by many of the Dill Bill 
people, as subsidiary to the other. 

The Dill Bill would place complete 
control of radio in a permanent commis- 
sion of five members, chosen from as 
many sections of the United States. The 
commission would have power, not 
merely to assign wave-lengths, grant 
licenses and the like, but to regulate 
rates and to make regulations insuring 
against discrimination among users of 
radio broadcasting. 

The White Bill would leave the ad- 
ministrative work of radio control in the 
Department of Commerce, but would 
create a commission, to meet upon call, 
for the exercise of quasi-judicial func- 
tions, 

The advocates of the Dill Bill do not 
believe that the White Bill commission 
could be effective. Men of first-rate 
ability, they contend, would not accept 
positions that could give them, at most, 
only four months of employment a year 
but would take them away from their 
own businesses at inconvenient times. 
Business men serving on such a commis- 
sion, it is contended, would be always in 
a hurry to get through with the public 
business and back to their private affairs, 
and thus would never become experts on 
radio regulation, but would always re- 
main rubber stamps of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Every advocate of the Dill Bill, so far 
as can be ascertained, deplores the ne- 
cessity for setting up a new commission 
of any kind, but, since there must be a 
commission of some kind, they want it 
to be of what they regard as the most 


effective kind. And they contend that 
the cost of a permanent commission 
would be little, if any, greater than the 
cost of a commission paid for the time 
it is in session plus the administration 
costs in the Department of Commerce. 
Neither the cost nor the danger of bu- 
reaucratic methods, they contend, would 
be any greater under the permanent 
commission plan than under the part- 
time commission—Department of Com- 
merce plan, 


ee after all, it is the unsnarling of 
the present tangle in the air rather 
than the permanent administration of 
radio that the Dill Bill advocates insist 
must be done by a commission, and not 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The proceedings of conference com- 
mittees, pending agreement, are not open 
to the public. None the less, they are 
rarely entirely secret. And the under- 
standing is somewhat general in Wash- 
ington that the Senate conferees have 
offered a compromise which would leave 
radio control in the Department of 
Commerce after a period of one year. 
During that year a commission similar 
to that provided for in the Dill Bill 
would unscramble the air, make a com- 
plete reassignment of wave-lengths, dis- 
tribute them equitably over the country, 
take some of the good ones out of the 
hands of the alleged monopolists and 
jazz jammers, and give them to univer- 
sities and other institutions that would 
broadcast programs of genuine interest 
and worth, In short, the commission, 
created for the period of a year, would 
be given the job of reclaiming the ether 
for the public and of organizing it in 
such way as to make it serve the public. 
That done, administration would revert 
to the Department of Commerce, with, 
probably, some sort of appellate com- 
mission, 

It does not appear, however, that any- 
body regards this as the final solution. 
It is contended that ultimately the Gov- 
ernment must, through some agency, 
regulate communications much as it 
now regulates transportation through 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
That Commission, it appears, now has 
authority of law to regulate communica- 
tions, but has not the time or the ma- 
chinery for undertaking it. And wire- 
less communication, it is asserted, has 
become so entangled with wire commu- 
nication that the two must be handled 
together, Finally, it is asserted, Congress 
will find it necessary either to create a 
Communications Commission or to es- 
tablish a Communications Division of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 
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A farm in Madison County, Idaho, abandoned because of water shortage 


I. Wanted—A Reservoir 


By the Honorable ADDISON yi 


nity so generously extended by you 

to reply to the editorial comment 
you have made in recent issues in oppo- 
sition to the legislation pending in Con- 
gress to exclude from the southwestern 
corner of the Yellowstone National Park 
12,000 acres of low lands, 5,000 acres of 
which would be used by the farmers in 
eastern Idaho as a reservoir site for the 
storage of flood waters, to furnish a sup- 
plemental supply of water in drouth 
years for irrigation and domestic pur- 
poses, 

I wish to say that I speak from obser- 
vation, having visited this section three 
times, 

At the outset, I wish also to state 
most emphatically that I am a National 
Park enthusiast, and am an ardent sup- 
porter in Congress and out of the Na- 
tional Park policy. 


I AM pleased to have the opportu- 


W: of the West appreciate what has 
been done by the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the development of the 
National Parks; and our people in ever- 
increasing numbers visit the parks to en- 
joy the scenic beauty of mountain, for- 





*See editorial comment on another page. 
—THE EDITORS. 


est, lakes, and streams; but water is one 
or our greatest resources, and should 
never be allowed to be wasted if we in 
that desert country are to continue to 
progress, It is doubtless difficult for 
those living in a country where there is 
sufficient rainfall to raise crops and for 
domestic purposes to realize that the 
rainfall in the arid regions, especially in 
southern Idaho, is from 9 to 15 inches 
annually, while in the humid sections the 
rainfall is from 50 to 60 inches, on the 
average, 

Because of the lack of rain and snow 
in the mountains, on an average of every 
third year, there are about 200,000 
acres of farm land in Madison, Fremont, 
and Jefferson Counties in eastern Idaho 
without water for irrigation purposes 
after the first of August, and during 
these drouth years the crops fail to ma- 
ture, thus entailing great loss upon the 
farmers, as well as suffering and extreme 
hardships on the part of themselves and 
families. It is necessary for them to 
haul water at long distances for domestic 
purposes and for the stock from the time 
the water supply fails until the fall rains. 

The loss of crops in 1919 is estimated 
at between seven and ten million dollars, 
in 1924 about three and one-half million 


SMITH 


dollars, and during the present year at 
least this amount. Had the flood waters 
been stored during these years, there 
would have been ample water to save 
the crops and the farmers would have 
been prosperous instead of bankrupts, as 
many of them are to-day, A great many 
of them have abandoned their farms and 
they have been taken over by the mort- 
gage companies, who will also lose them 
if an additional water supply is not 
available as proposed. 

There are approximately 30,000 peo- 
ple living on these lands and in the 
towns and villages located thereon, 
whose homes and property are depre- 
ciated because of a shortage of water in 
drouth years, and that section of the 
country is retrograding instead of ad- 
vancing, as in other sections of our State, 
where there is an ample water supply for 
irrigation. 

I inclose herein photographs of some 
of the abandoned farms, also views of 
the section of the Park it is proposed to 
exclude, 


io Sie boundary-lines of the Yellow- 

stone Park were hastily determined 

by Congress, without waiting for a sur- 

vey, by latitude and longitude, and not 
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according to topography or natural 
boundary-lines, as was the case with all 
the other parks. Although the Park 
was created without regard to the natu- 
ral boundaries over fifty years ago, not 
until the pending bill was introduced was 
any systematic effort ever made to 
change the boundary-lines. Ali now ad- 
mit that there are many scenic sections 
adjoining the Park which should be in- 
cluded and a great deal of land not val- 
uable for park purposes which should be 
excluded, Among them are the lands 
in the Bechler Basin, which is a flat, 
low section, and which has no scenic 
value. 

The pending bill, which was framed in 
the Department, proposes to eliminate 
land on the eastern and southern section 
of the Park, much of which is heavily 
timbered, which if excluded will be ex- 
ploited by the lumber companies. There 
is also on this land a mountain over 
10,000 feet high, which should remain 
within the Park because of its scenic 
value. Why do you propose this elimi- 
nation, if you wish to be consistent? 

During the last session of Congress 
legislation was enacted changing the 
boundary-lines of four National Parks to 
conform to natural boundary-lines, such 
as rivers or mountain ridges; and in one 
instance a lake for irrigation purposes 
was excluded from the park. 

If the exclusion of the Bechler Basin 
country would in any way detract from 
the scenic beauties of the Park, disturb 
any of the waterfalls or other attrac- 
tions, or interfere with road construction, 
I would not be advocating its elimina- 
tion. 

Government engineers have surveyed 
and examined the reservoir sites outside 
of the Park which might be utilized, but 
none has been found which is sufficiently 
large to store the amount of water re- 
quired; and if all of them were utilized 
the combined storage capacity would not 
amount to one-half the size in storage 
capacity of the site in the Bechler Basin. 

The reservoir it is proposed to con- 
struct would only be drawn upon in 
drouth years, and then late in the sum- 
mer, and would be an added beauty to 
that section instead of a detriment. 


Now wish to refer briefly to some of 
the arguments advanced by the op- 
ponents of the plan, all of whom dismiss 
lightly the human suffering and property 
loss which would be avoided if the farm- 
ers were permitted at their own expense 
to save this water—one of God’s boun- 
ties to his children, now going to waste. 
First, it is claimed that forest trees 
would be lost to the Park if this section 
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Senator Stanfield, of Oregon (standing), and Congressman Addison 
T. Smith shown discussing the water shortage in Madison County 
with an Idaho farmer 


is excluded, when all who have visited 
the section know that the trees there are 
soft pine, medium in size and scattered 
in clumps, and not valuable for tim- 
ber. 

Second, that the land is valuable for 
park purposes, when, as a matter of fact, 
the Government topographic maps show 
that all the southwestern section is low, 
swampy land. That section is not acces- 
sible to visitors, and is only frequented 
by a few sportsmen who desire to fish in 
the Bechler River. 

Third, it is claimed that this section 
would be valuable for camp purposes, 
when every one who has visited this sec- 
tion, as I have on three occasions, knows 
that until about the first of July the 
ground is so soft that it cannot be driven 
over, and from that time until early in 
August the mosquitoes are so ferocious 
that any one who has the courage to en- 
ter that section must protect himself 


with netting. The mosquitoes are pecu- 


liarly poisonous and their bite creates 
lumps which do not disappear for weeks 
afterward. After the middle of August 
until snow falls the camping there is no 
more attractive than anywhere else in 
the Park; and, as a matter of fact, the 
campers are very scarce in that section 
at any time. But if they wish to camp 


there, plenty of sites will be found above 
the water-line of the reservoir. 

Fourth, it is claimed that this section 
is the feeding-ground of game, especially 
moose, elk, or other browsing animals. 


There are few, if any, moose in that sec 
tion, and in addition the moose and 
other browsing animals do not feed on 
swamp grass, which grows in this local- 
ity; and, as the snow falls early to great 
depth, this region is not frequented by 
the game during the winter. 

Fifth, it is also contended that there 
are reservoir sites outside the Park, but 
an examination by Government engi- 
neers proves that this is not true, as be- 
fore stated. 

Sixth, it is claimed that the exclusion 
of the Bechler Basin would establish a 
precedent, while the pending bill pro- 
vides for the exclusion of land on the 
eastern and southern boundaries, and 
each of the four laws enacted at the last 
Congress provides for elimination of 
land theretofore within the boundary- 
lines of parks, 


cu of the articles which have ap- 
peared in magazines and newspapers 
in opposition to the plan to exclude the 
Bechler Basin from the Park contain 
photographs of beautiful waterfalls 
which are high up on the streams, leav- 
ing the impression that these falls would 
be inundated, with a view of prejudicing 
public opinion and the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress against the 
proposition, In fact, there has been a 
lack of fairness and frankness on the 
part of some of those who are opposing 
the legislation, which calls for severest 
criticism. Many misstatements have 
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appeared in the public print, which have 
been intended to mislead those who have 
a responsibility in determining what ac- 
tion should be taken. 

The members of the Senate and 
House Public Lands Committees who 
visited the lands needing additional wa- 
ter, the Bechler Basin in the Park, and 
heard the pathetic plea of the farmers in 


a public meeting in August of last year, 
are in a position to vote intelligently on 
the legislation, and their report is 
awaited with interest.- 

We appreciate the solicitude of our 
Eastern friends regarding the develop- 
ment of our National Park System, but 
contend that the interests of those who 
are endeavoring to build homes and com- 
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munities on the desert should be permit- 
ted to have water for domestic and irri- 
gation purposes, which they wish to 
store at their own expense in the only 
reservoir site of sufficient size in that sec- 
tion, which will be available under exist- 
ing law if this section is transferred from 
the Park Service to the National Forest 
Service. 


Il. A Meadow that Belongs to the People 


By Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 


q ELLOWSTONE is the largest of 
our National Parks. It was 
established by Congressional ac- 

tion on February 27, 1872. On March 

1 of that year President Grant signed 

the bill which was significantly called 

“The Act of Dedication.” 

To whom and for what purpose was 
this domain of natural wonder and 


_beauty solemnly dedicated? 


The “act” leaves no room for question 
or dispute. After describing and bound- 
ing the territory, it declares that this 
portion of the National estate “is hereby 
reserved and withdrawn from settlement, 
occupancy, or sale under the laws of the 
United States, and dedicated and set 
apart as a public park or pleasuring- 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people.” 

A magnificent idea, uttered in lan- 
guage of noble simplicity and clear- 
ness! 


\ N J, the people of the United States, 
are not only endowed, like other 


men, with inalienable rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. We 
have also a heritage of beauty in the 
wide land which God has given us for a 
habitation. Heirlooms of natural loveli- 
ness and splendor are ours in forest and 
prairie, mountain and glen, wild water- 
course and shining lake. We have a 
clear title to the benefit of enjoyment in 
this inheritance. These pleasuring- 
grounds belong to us and to our children 
and to our children’s children by a sa- 
cred entail. Our Government is pledged 
to protect them. Their common posses- 
sion is a symbol of our National unity. 
The free and joyful use of them, in their 
unspoiled beauty, and still inhabited by 
the birds and beasts and fishes that find 
a refuge there, helps greatly to keep the 
people in mental sanity and bodily 
health. Joy is a part of the whole duty 
of man. And of all joys there is none 
purer than that of living happily among 


the wondrous works of the God of the 
Open Air. 

This, I believe, is the fine philosophy 
of life expressed in the development of 
our superb system of National Parks. 
But against it the forces of material 
greed and financial avarice and political 
cunning have worked from the begin- 
ning. Year after year land speculators 
and power promoters come up to the 
assault upon our park lands, proposing 
to dam a river here, to destroy a forest 
or a prairie there, to grab for their own 
use this or that parcel of the whole peo- 
ple’s pleasuring-ground in order to en- 
rich themselves by selling water or elec- 
tricity to a small portion of the people. 
These furtive marauders profess a zeal 
for the public good. But it would 
hardly move them if it were not for the 
hope of private gain. 


pes has always been a fa- 
vorite object of their attack. From 
the north, from the west, from the south, 
the specious proposals have come to de- 
spoil the Park of some natural beauty for 
the sake of an imagined commercial 
profit. Thus far, owing to the watchful- 
ness and devotion of Stephen Mather, 
the National Director, and Horace Al- 
bright, the Superintendent, and other 
men of like mind, the attempts have 
been foiled. But this year a new and 
particularly dangerous raid on the peo- 
ple’s property is on foot. 

It is proposed (and the bill is now in 
the Congressional Committee on Public 
Lands) to bite off the southwest corner 
of the Park and turn the beautiful Bech- 
ler Meadows into a vast reservoir for 
“irrigation and domestic purposes” in 
Idaho. I do not know what these do- 
mestic purposes may be. But as a plain 
American (of the eighth generation) and 
a lover of the out-of-doors, as one of the 
hundred and fifteen million shareholders 
in the pleasuring-ground of Yellowstone 
Park, I protest against the ruination of 


the Bechler Meadows. This protest 
shall be made as clearly as my reason 
dictates, as solemnly as my conscience 
urges, and as vigorously as my pen can 
write. 


I KNOW what I am talking about. In 
the summer of 1923 I had the good 
luck to make a pack-trip with Struthers 
and Katherine Burt, my son, and my 
daughter Elaine into the glorious wilder- - 
ness of the Bechler and Falls River Ba- 
sin, We rode single file along broken 
trails, through dark forests, around the 
border of Shoshone Lake, across the 
Pitchstone Plateau, camping and fishing 
by the way. Then we plunged into the 
marvelous Bechler Canyon, narrow, pre- 
cipitous, full of pointed spruce trees and 
shaggy firs, curtained and carpeted with 
spreading ferns and deep’ mosses, 
adorned with shimmering cascades and 
glittering waterfalls. Down this avenue 
of beauty we passed from cliff to cliff, 
from cataract to cataract, until the rough 
trail led us into a green wilderness of 
beaver dams and willow thickets, From 
these we emerged upon the border of the 
famous Bechler Meadows. 

A wide expanse of tall grass and wild 
flowers opened before us—acres beyond 
acres of tranquil verdure and bloom— 
broken only by dark capes and islands of 
pine trees. It was unlike anything that 
we had seen before in our journey. 

The glory of Yellowstone lies not 
alone in its natural miracles, like geysers, 
and obsidian cliffs, and rainbow-tinted 
terraces, and mysterious canyons colored 
like a solar spectrum. Yellowstone is 
rich also in every-day beauty—the com- 
mon and familiar handiwork of nature in 
plain and hillside, woodland and wild 
pasture, raised seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea and bathed in the 
bounty of the sun. 


ian is a meadow fit for giants to 
play in, a pasture where the un- 
tamed cattle of a thousand hills might 
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This picture was taken during the visit of the Senate Committee on Public Parks to the Bechler Meadows, in the southwestern corner 


of Yellowstone National Park. 


Those who wanted the park for private purposes saw nothing here but a mosquito-infested swamp. 


Friends of the Yellowstone, however, saw it with the eyes of Henry van Dyke 


feed. The tall rich grasses are interwo- 
ven with flowers red and blue and golden 
—dark monkshood, yellow helianthus, 
scarlet painted-cup, sapphire gentian, 
and aureate jewel-weed. Through this 
tangle of beauty flows the Bechler 
River; tranquil now after its tumult in 
the canyon; coiling and meandering with 
a swift, smooth current of translucent 
jade over beds of sand and fine gravel. 

What a stream for fly-fishing! Clean 
banks, fine pools, merry ripples. There 
are big red-throat trout in it, too, in spite 
of the gangs from Idaho who drive over 
in their “tin Lizzies,” with spoons and 
spinners and worm-cans (and perhaps 
nets), and carry home car-loads of fish. 
The river is not yet “skinned out,” as 
we proved after sundown, when the large 
ones began to come to our flies. Unless 
I am mistaken, the Bechler would be a 
magnificent stream for the introduction 
of grayling, a fine and dainty game fish, 
a splendid fighter, a delicate feeder, and 
a dish to set before a king—especially 
with Hollandaise sauce. 

Our camp is in a little pine grove on 
the edge of the stream. It is true that 
the trees are of no value for lumber: but 
they have great worth for beauty and 
companionship, 


It is true that some mosquitoes are 
camped in the same place; but they are 
not miraculously large nor abnormally 
poisonous, as the Idahonians boastfully 
claim. They are just ordinary mosqui- 
toes, such as you may find in any sum- 
mer resort on Long Island or the Jersey 
coast (except of course, the particular 
resort where you have your own cot- 
tage). Most good fishing places have 
some mosquitoes to keep the anglers 
from imagining that they are gods. 

It is true that the meadows are flat. 
But this is a common feature of mead- 
ows. When you understand it, you 
rather like it; it is comforting and tran- 
quilizing. It helps you to appreciate the 
mountain peaks and lofty ridges which 
stand far off and round about, like 
gigantic guardians watching over the 
sleep of a child crowned with flowers. 

Above us the great stars wheel in their 
slow parade, dripping with that liquid 
light which they shed only upon vast 
level spaces, where the silence is not 
broken but deepened by the low murmur 
of a tranquil stream. 


A* I remember the encampment in 
Bechler Meadows, the attempt to 
purloin them from the Park looms sinis- 


ter and menacing. Their value as beauty 
is far above their price as a tank. Once 
spoiled, they can never be restored. The 
river that abundantly waters them flows 
through them; and there are plenty of 
places lower down where it can be 
dammed for “irrigation and domestic 
purposes.” Go down there, you land 
speculators and power promoters, with 
your dam and your domestic purposes 
and your stock company and all your 
money-making paraphernalia. It might 
cost you a little more to start your 
works, but it would keep your souls 
cleaner to carry them on. 

I know not how many acres there are 
in the Bechler Meadows. But if there 
were only one acre, it would be too much 
to take away from the people of these 
United States, who own it as part of 
their pleasuring-ground, and give to a 
few persons in Idaho or any other State. 
Let the people of the forty-seven other 
States wake up and maintain their com- 
mon heritage. The principle involved is 
vital and Nation-wide. We call on Con- 
gress, and the Department of the In- 
terior, and the President of the United 
States, to protect us against any and 
every spoliation of our inheritance of 
beauty and joy in our National Parks. 
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A Most Amazing Story of Corruption 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


« E will unfold here through 
the testimony of our wit- 
nesses 2 most amazing 


‘story of corruption,” said United States 


Attorney Walter G. Winne in his open- 
ing address to the jury on behalf of the 
Government in the recent case of the 
United States vs. Charles Guttleman and 
others, tried in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Winne thereupon proceeded to do 
just that. 

Inasmuch as, for some unknown rea- 
son, little or no publicity was given to 
this sensational case by the daily press, 
I have obtained and examined carefully 
the 1,102 pages of court testimony, and 
will set down herewith a summary of the 
Government’s case. 

A succession of witnesses testified to 
the effect that enormous quantities of 
liquor were smuggled into the United 
States near Atlantic City by United 
States Coast Guard officers and enlisted 
men; that the Government Coast Guard 
cutters were used for this purpose; and 
that large sums of money were paid the 
Coast Guard men by the bootleggers for 
performing this service. 

Not only were the United States ves- 
sels used as rum-runners, but the United 
States paid the salaries of those who 
manned the boats and also paid for the 
fuel which propelled the boats back and 
forth with their illicit cargoes. 

These Coast Guard men—or rather 
boys—received salaries of from $50 to 
$125 a month from the Government, 
and, according to the testimony in this 
case, they were given lump sums of 
$2,000 and $3,000 by the bootleggers 
for a single night’s work. When we 
tealize that several of the Coast Guards 
involved were only sixteen years of age, 
we can better understand the temptation 
to which they succumbed. 

Smaller sums of money were paid to 
Coast Guard men to take their cutters a 
long distance away, so that free access 
to the shore could be had from Rum 
Row at low tide. 

One witness, Boatswain’s Mate James 
J. Maloney, testified that he was prom- 
ised three dollars for every case of liquor 
that he allowed to land. Another Coast 
Guard, Oscar O. Pearson, testified that 
his rate for running in liquor was seven 
dollars a case, and that a German mark 
Was given him by the bootlegger to serve 
43 a card of introduction to the captain 
of the Rum Row boat. Machinist’s 


Mate Philip E. Dwinnell also confessed 
the reception of bribes and gave his rate 
with bootleggers as being five dollars a 
case, 


) per Judge William Clark, who pre- 
sided at the trial, showed visible 
astonishment when several witnesses tes- 
tified that the usual custom was for a 
bootlegger to board the Coast Guard 
cutters when nearing shore, and, with 
full permission of the crew, take the 
wheel and guide the boats to safe moor- 
ings where the liquor could be unloaded. 

A prohibition agent, whose duty it 
was to enforce the Prohibition Law, was, 
according to the Government’s conten- 
tion, working along with the bootleggers 
and was “standing alongside of them 
when they made their arrangement.” 

The court testimony also brought a 
member of the New Jersey State police 
into the conspiracy. His assistance to 
the bootleggers, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s witness, was “to protect the 
bootleggers from being hijacked”—that 
is, he was stationed on shore to protect 
the liquor from being stolen from the 
favored bootleggers by any of the liquor 
pirates who are called “hijackers.” 

United States Attorney Winne then 
brought the Atlantic City Police Depart- 
ment into the plot. The police were said 
to have furnished such protection as the 
bootleggers needed within the city limits 
and the assurance “if these young men 
ever got in trouble, that they would 
take care of them; if they ever went 
away, they would take care of their 
wives and families; and if they got fired 
from the Coast Guard, they would make 
them members of the Atlantic City Po- 
lice Department.” 


i was also brought out in the testi- 
mony that the United States Coast 
Guard men were employed by one gang 
of bootleggers to prevent competition 
from any other rum-runners not in the 
favored syndicate. Although the mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard received sal- 
aries from the United States Govern- 
ment for keeping a watchful eye on 
Rum Row ships to see that none of the 
liquor was run ashore by smaller boats, 
they received double payment from one 
particular syndicate of Atlantic City 
bootleggers to key them up to extra vigi- 
lance in seeing that the Rum Row ships 
belonging to competitors could not 
dodge the blockade. 


Chief Boatswain’s Mate (then and 
now) James J. Maloney testified: “A 
schooner was anchored outside of Atlan- 
tic City. Her name was the Jean Louise, 
and that money was paid to myself 
and Pearson [another Coast Guard] to 
picket this boat during our period of 
patrol duty, so that she would not un- 
load any small boats in Atlantic City.” 

Mr, Winne introduced as evidence a 
copy of a communication which was 
given a Coast Guard man for delivery to 
one of the captains of Rum Row. This 
communication contained a list of the 
Coast Guard captains in the Atlantic 
City stations. After some of the names 
were the letters O. K., and after others 
the letters N. G. In other words, the 
N. G. were O. K. and vice versa. 

When Judge Clark charged the jury, 
he rightly called it “a sordid story, .. . 
an undermining of the foundation of the 
Government, . . . and not a pleasant one 
for a student of human nature.” 

Unfortunately, this amazing story of 
Coast Guard corruption does not stand 
alone. Several other cases involving the 
bribery of Coast Guard men and the 
illegal use of Government vessels came 
to trial during the year 1926. 


THINK we can all agree with the 

final words of United States Attor- 
ney Winne in his closing address to the 
jury: “Gentlemen, I am not concerned 
about your opinion or my opinion of any 
particular law. I am concerned about 
this business of having the policeman on 
your beat that is paid to guard your 
house in cahoots with the man that is 
going to break and enter your house. I 
am concerned with this condition where 
the man who has got the badge on his 
breast, and is sworn to uphold the laws 
of the United States of America, takes 
money from the criminal to protect the 
criminal and to injure society in general. 
I am concerned with this wholesale bri- 
bery that has been testified to in this 
case, and I do not believe you, by your 
verdict, will put your seal of approval 
on it.” 

The Coast Guard men involved in this 
particular scandal were court-martialed, 
but the majority of them have now re- 
sumed active duty in the Coast Guard 
service, 

Three of the alleged bootleggers in the 
conspiracy plead guilty. Four others were 
found guilty on December 3, 1926, of 
conspiracy to violate the National Pro- 
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hibition Act. The jury disagreed on the 
guilt of two of the defendants and ac- 
quitted several others on the ground of 
insufficient evidence. The four guilty 
conspirators—a garage-owner, a café 
proprietor, a real estate man, and a 
roofer—were sentenced to terms of from 
one to two years. As this issue is going 
to press, I am informed that Judge 
Clark has just reduced each sentence 
by four months because of an agree- 
ment between counsel that no appeals 
would be entered. Those who plead 
guilty were given sentences of nine 
months. 


In a letter dated December 13, 1926, 
to United States Attorney Walter Winne, 
A. Bruce Bielaski (chief of the prohi- 
bition enforcement under-cover agents) 
writes in part: “The sentences which 
have been imposed and the pleas of 
guilty have made a profound impression, 
I think, upon the principal law violators 
in your district, and I believe will be 
productive of very great good. Already, 
as you know, new leads have been 
opened up, and I am confident that 
there will soon be presented to you evi- 
dence on which you can successfully 
prosecute men perhaps higher up in the 
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conspiracy than those convicted, as well 
as numbers of new defendants of impor- 
tance.” 


_" Americans, who have cherished 
their pride in the Coast Guard, this 
story is humiliating. Should it not be 
humiliating to every inhabitant of New 


Jersey who has had any pride in his ° 


State? Or have the people of New Jer. 
sey become so calloused by this form o/ 
lawbreaking that they have ceased to 
care whether their State is the stamping- 
ground of smugglers and their lawless 
allies? 


Student Crusaders 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK 


N the last day of the old year 
() there was heard from the plat- 

form and on the floor of the 
National Student Conference that met 
in Milwaukee during the Christmas holi- 
days, under the auspices of the Council 
of Christian Associations, a vast amount 
of criticism of the social order that had 
been created for these students by their 
elder comrades. Much of this barking 
at the present order was only what 
might be expected from a group of 
young people whose idealism had so far 
outdistanced their intelligence as to 
make the futility of their criticisms a 
foregone conclusion; but much of this 
criticism of the existing order, with its 
slums, its industrial and international 
sore spots, its profiteering, its material- 
istic reach, its thirst for power, its lust 
for gold, battleships, and marching ar- 
mies, its appetite for exploitation, its 
selfishness, its worship of things as they 
are, was well merited. 

The following day, the first of the new 
year, these same students covenanted 
among themselves to fashion a society 
fit for men, women, and children to live 
in, The work of several generations was 
laid out in the findings of the Conference 
—the silencing of guns; the humbling of 
the world’s pride; the lifting up of the 
masses; the unifying of the churches, of 
the nations, of the races; the subordina- 
tion of things and the exaltation of per- 
sonality; and, finally, international 
friendship. These are ideals that cannot 
be woven into the fabric of civilization 
overnight. The National Student Con- 
ference was, however, not to be deterred 
by the far-off consummation of them. 

What these young people said, inter- 
preted as an isolated and disconnected 
utterance, and entirely out of context 
with the thinking processes of youth the 
world over, may indeed have had the 


appearance of being hopelessly radical. 
I talked with many of the business and 
professional men who sat on the “side- 
lines” of the Conference, and many of 
them were frankly concerned about what 
they felt to be the mistaken idealism 
and the foolish, legendary aspirations 
of these inexperienced and misguided 
youth. They deplored the radicalism of 
these self-appointed Arthurian knights. 
But there is no cause for alarm. These 
young people are not “Red.” Their 
pockets are not being lined with Com- 
munistic shekels. They are determined, 
however, in so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible within the brief compass of a single 
life, to push the race forward and up- 
ward, 

To be concrete, these young people 
are internationally minded to a remark- 
able degree. That does not mean, neces- 
sarily, that they love America less, It 
means that they love humanity more. 
They believe that fidelity to one’s coun- 
try receives its finest expression in a 
co-operative service, political and other- 
wise, to all mankind. That is why these 
young people are on speaking terms with 
the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions. 
High above the speaker’s platform of 
the Conference auditorium there had 
been suspended against a velvet-cur- 
tained background two huge hemi- 
spheres. Written on one were the words 
“UT OMNES,” and on the other 
“UNUM SINT.” Then still higher, but 
on a line between these hemispheres, 
there hung in quiet splendor the Stars 
and Stripes. There you have the basic 
sociai and political philosophy of these 
undergraduates. They do not believe in 
isolation. They do not believe that 
America can permanently detour around 
Geneva. If they oppose war, and they 
do, it is because they see in this practice 


the negation of the principle of unity. 
If they protest against the lynching of 
Negroes, or against racial discrimination 
in whatever form it may take, it is be- 
cause they believe racial equality to be 
essential to the attainment of world 
brotherhood. 

Compulsory military training in our 
schools and colleges, the landing of Ma- 
rines in Nicaragua, the “bullying” of 
Mexico, the parceling out of China and 
Africa among the strong Powers, and the 
threatened renewal of competition in 
naval armaments were opposed by the 
Conference, because these gestures, sep- 
arately and together, jeopardize the 
achievement of the world ideal to which 
these young people are committed. 

Then, again, the youth at Milwaukee 
let it be known that the chasm that has 
lately widened between the college ad- 
ministration and the student body can 
only be bridged by the granting of a 
larger measure of responsibility and au- 
tonomy to student groups. These young 
people want a voice in the handling of 
campus problems. They protest against 
what they deem to be the unwarranted 
interference of college authorities in mat- 
ters of social conduct. - One student told 
of being severely disciplined by a college 
president because he insisted on walking 
across the campus each day with his 
Negro classmates. Another student said 
that she had been threatened with expul- 
sion because she insisted on living on a 
basis of social equality with a Japanese 
girl comrade of hers. When one of the 
platform speakers, himself a Negro, was 
asked what a student should do under 
such circumstances, he replied: “Try to 
change the administration’s point of 
view; but if you can’t do that, then ex- 
periment with another school—for the 
one you are in is giving you a very poor 
education indeed.” 
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Some students wanted an opportunity 
to co-operate with the faculty and uni- 
versity authorities in the making of 
chapel programs, while others protested 
against the outworn social inhibitions 
that were still imposed upon them by 
their Victorian superiors. Many la- 
mented the absence on their campuses of 
student government, while others ob- 
jected to the giving of Phi Beta Kappa 
keys for doing no more than reproducing 
with painful exactness the mind of the 
professor. It was felt that scholarship 
awards should be given for intellectuai 
initiative and originality; not for mental 
conformity. What college administra- 
tors are disposed to do about these mat- 
ters is more than I am able to predict. 
I am only trying to pass on to others 
what I discovered in the thinking of 
these Milwaukee dissenters, 

And, finally, there was a voice raised 
at Milwaukee that church leaders would 
do well to hearken to. I refer to the 
oft-repeated declaration that only in 


church co-operation and in Christian 
unity can the problems of the world be 
met and solved. I have been attending 
student conferences now for the past 
several years, and I go away from every 
such gathering with a more firmly em- 
bedded conviction that these young 
people have parted company with the 
sectarianism that to-day so hopelessly 
divides the Church. 

How can the Church rid the world of 
war? How can the Church democratize 
industry? How can the Church right 
race relations? How can the Church 
create that international mindedness 
without which the swords of the world 
can never be sheathed? There is no 
stumbling for words in the answer that 
these young people give to such in- 
quiries, 

The answer invariably is this: Let 
the churches bury their denomina- 
tional rivalries in one great, supreme act 
of loyalty to their common Christ, and 
in the strength of union go forth to con- 
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quer the world for peace and righteous- 
ness. Unless the leaders of the Church 
make an effort seriously and construc- 
tively to face this student protest against 
sectarianism, they will have no one but 
themselves to blame if in the future 
these young people are found hostilely 
arrayed against them. 

These students simply do not live 
in the denominational world of their 
fathers. They have no interest what- 
ever in Modernism, nor in Fundamen- 
talism, as such. They will not devote 
their lives to a continuance of any form 
of institutionalized sectarianism, 

These Milwaukee crusaders have 
much to learn. They are long on ideal- 
ism and short on experience. They are 
but dimly conscious of the mass strength 
of the vested interests against which 
they have thrown themselves with such 
eager abandon, But they are out to win, 
and the world will some day be their 
debtor because they have dared to 
dream. 


Canton, China, and the Powers 


UST what and where is the Govern- 
ment of China? The final adjust- 
ment of this delicate detail, which 

for several years now has kept the Peking 
diplomats in a mild quandary, is pre- 
cisely what the Canton Nationalist Gov- 
ernment had in mind when it started the 
recent campaign against General Wu 
Pei-fu and the three sister cities of Wu- 
chang, Hanyang, and Hankow. The 
dramatic and complete success of the 
southern forces in Central China last 
October, and their present control over 
more than half the country, make it 
altogether fit and proper to inquire 
briefly into the political philosophy of 
these people who denounce the Peking 
Government as a mockery and foreign 
treaty rights as an anachronism, 

For eight years now the Cantonese 
have claimed to be the only legitimate 
rulers in China. The final break came 
in 1918, when the southern representa- 
tives at Peking withdrew in protest 
against the restoration of the boy Em- 
peror and the seizure of power by north- 
ern militarists; and actually the country 
has been split in two since that date. 
But no one at the time took Canton 
seriously; so for all diplomatic and his- 
torical purposes China continued to be a 
modern republic whose capital was Pe- 
king. The upstart “Nationalist” Gov- 
ernment remained a good joke. 

Last summer I was in Canton, and 
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saw Eugene Chen, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, a man who was born a British 
subject and who knows English better 
than he does Chinese. We came to the 
subject of Canton’s claim to power as 
the only legitimate heir of the old Far- 
liament and the 1913 Constitution—a 
claim which had a certain amount of 
validity. He brushed it aside. “That 
idea,” he asserted, quietly, “is no longer 
necessary to prove our right to the 
leadership of China. We are political 
realists, We submit that we have 
proved ours to be the best Government 
in the country, and that this alone jus- 
tifies the title ‘Nationalist.’ ” 


cy course, ultimate recognition by 
foreign nations is necessary if the 
new Government (dating only from 
July, 1925) is to realize its ambition of 
representing China before the world. 
This, needless to say, has not been 
granted. But there are signs that it may 
not be long in coming. 

It is already past argument that 
Peking does not represent the coun- 
try. 

And Canton might be regarded some- 
what as Peking’s twin star, which bright- 
ens as the other wanes. Foreign Powers 
have already had occasion to deal sepa- 
rately with the local authorities in Muk- 
den, where Chang Tso-lin holds sway, 
and in Greater Shanghai, ruled by Sun 


Chuang-fang. Last summer the British 
at Hongkong, ignoring Peking, nego- 
tiated directly with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment for a settlement of the strike 
and boycott. And the climax came early 
last month, when the new British Min- 
ister to China conferred with “National- 
ist” officials at Hankow before proceed- 
ing to his legation in Peking. 

The implication contained in these 
instances is clear—namely, that foreign 
diplomats are groping towards some 
method of dealing with China on a 
basis of reality. From conversations 
I had in August with various members 
of the diplomatic body at Peking, it ap- 
peared that the American and British 
representatives were considering the idea 
of formally abandoning the absurd fic- 
tion of a Chinese Central Government, 
and of recognizing, what is the un- 
doubted fact, that China is at present 
simply a collection of regional loyalties 
whose temper and territory are subject 
to change without notice. This would 
involve the negotiation of current issues 
with the de facto authorities in any par- 
ticular locality, instead of addressing 
hollow protests to a phantom Govern- 
ment which no longer even pretends to 
control the nation. 

Such a step would enormously en- 
hance the prestige of the Canton Nation- 
alists, for it would mean recognition of 
theirs as the Government of China in 
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proportion as they were able to extend 
their authority throughout the country. 


Br eeee®, though, the foreign Powers 
do not like the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and would not be pleased to rec- 
ognize it as the supreme authority in 
Chinese affairs, Apart from a compara- 
tively small group who distrust the Can- 
tonese because they sincerely believe 
that the program of the People’s Party 
(Kuomintang) is against the fundamen- 
tal nature and interests of the Chinese 
people—apart from the opinions of this 
group of China’s friends, the foreign 
community’s indictment of Canton is 
twofold: (1) They are “Reds;” (2) 
They do not recognize as binding the 
treaties made half a century ago between 
China and the principal foreign nations, 
which guarantee to citizens of the latter 
residing in China exemption from Chi- 
nese law, special areas (“concessions”) 
under their own supervision, a for- 
eign-controlled Customs Administration 
largely for the benefit of foreign traders, 
“toleration clauses” extending special 
privileges to foreign missionaries and 
their Chinese converts. 

Now the word “Red” has become a 
shibboleth in the Far East. Among the 
foreign communities of Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Pe- 
king it has achieved much the same 
currency as has the word “capitalist” in 
Moscow. The foreign press is full of 
references to “Red agitators,” “Red in- 
trigues,” “Red influence,” “Red armies” 
—and there has recently appeared a vol- 
ume denouncing the opinion of Modern- 
ist Christians in China as “The Red 
Theology of the Far East.” 

To these small and isolated groups 
“Red” is a word of sinister omen, stand- 
ing vaguely for the duplication in China 
of what is supposed to have happened in 
Russia—class war and revolution, aboli- 
tion of private property, destruction of 
the home, abolition of capitalism. Since 
the Canton Nationalists receive advice 
and a certain amount of material aid 
from Soviet Russia, they are ipso facto 
“Reds.” And being in addition the 
leaders of that great Nationalist move- 
ment, which certain foreigners are 
either unable or unwilling to under- 
stand, they are instinctively feared and 
opposed, 

The question as to precisely what ex- 
tent Canton is “Red” or “White” does 
not concern us here; although, to main- 
tain the colored figure, it might be 
stated parenthetically and in no slurring 
sense that the Chinese will neither turn 
red nor grow white—that they will re- 
main yellow, It is sufficient to remark 
that the modern Anglo-Saxon prejudice 


against everything Russian has, in cer- 


tain circles in the Far East, been trans- . 


ferred to everything Cantonese. 


HEN there are the “unequal” trea- 

ties. For several years now we 
have heard people hint darkly that if the 
foreign nations didn’t do something 
about it the Chinese would rise in their 
wrath and cancel them outright. So it 
was not surprising to learn that one of 
the first acts of the Canton Government 
in the summer of 1925 was to go on rec- 
ord as favoring cancellation of these 
treaties. 

Such action was regarded by many 
foreigners in China as revolutionary and 
anarchistic. They were surer than ever 
that the Cantonese were Reds, 

The position of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on the subject of the treaties 
was Clearly stated in connection with the 
tour of the Commission on Extra-terri- 
toriality (Extrality), whose report has 
just been presented to our Government 
by Silas H. Strawn, American represent- 
ative. This Commission, provided for 
by the Washington Conference of 1921 
and tardily called into being after Chi- 
na’s patriotic outburst of 1925, was in- 
vestigating prisons and legal codes in a 
few select cities, and expressed a desire 
to visit Canton. They got the following 
answer: 

The Canton Government is irrevo- 
cably opposed to the unequal treaties 
and seeks for their immediate and 
unconditional abrogation. The Can- 
ton Government premises this de- 
mand, not upon the improvement of 
conditions in China, but as the right 
of an equal among nations, The Gov- 
ernment therefore cannot permit any 
international commission to investi- 
gate the conduct of its affairs, 


It is obvious from this statement that 
the Cantonese position re the unequal 
treaties is one of non-recognition. The 
work of the Extrality and Tariff Com- 
missions, which are seeking to re-estab- 
lish Chinese autonomy in these realms 
by a policy of “gradualness,” is opposed, 
because to welcome it would be to admit 
that the treaties were still binding. But 
it is a passive rather than a militant 
attitude. The treaties are not to be de- 
nounced. They are simply to be disre- 
garded, forgotten. Officially the Nation- 
alist Government is no longer aware of 
their existence. 


_ is the theory—non-recognition, 
In practice, of course, certain con- 
cessions are necessary in order to avoid 
an open rupture with the Powers con- 
cerned. Thus, customs duties at Canton 
continue to be collected by the foreign- 
controlled Chinese Maritime Customs, 
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and the proceeds sent to Peking. The 
presence of this alien agency in the 
heart of a self-governing province is gall 
and wormwood to the Cantonese, not 
only because they hate the treaty which 
legalizes such action, but because they 
consider it an outrage that the taxes on 
their trade should be sent north to swell 
the coffers of whatever militarist hap- 
pens to control Peking. 

Sun Yat-sen in 1923 attempted to 
take over the Canton Customs for the 
benefit of his Government. Immediately 
an international fleet of war-ships ap- 
peared before the city, and Dr. Sun 
abandoned his idea. It was at this time 
that he finally turned to Russia for aid. 
And from then on it has been natural 
for the Cantonese to assume that foreign 
support stood behind the reactionary 
northern militarists who devastated their 
country with civil war and blocked the 
read to national unity. 

But, rejecting as they do the validity 
of the treaties, which they consider out 
of date and an insult to the nation, the 
Cantonese quite frankly seek every op- 
portunity of evading or neglecting them. 
It is a form of non-co-operation. They 
do not want to fight about it, for they 
know China has not the strength to force 
abrogation, but they infringe treaty: pro- 
visions as much as they feel they can 
safely do and still keep out of war. 
Their object is to prove to foreigners in 
South China that their treaty rights are 
a liability rather than an asset. So mis- 
sion property and business establish- 
ments belonging to citizens of treaty 
Powers (i. é., those nations having spe- 
cial-privilege treaties with China) are 
liable to seizure, violence, or boycott, 
while Germans and Russians, who have 
no treaty rights, are given the freedom 
of the province. 


ust before leaving Canton I had 
lunch with the editor of the Canton 
“Gazette”— official English organ of the 


Nationalist Government. The army was 


about to start north with the object of 
capturing Hankow and Wuchang, in 
Central China. 

I asked him how they expected to get 
their Government and their “unequal 
treaty” program accepted by England 
and America. 

“Well,” he replied, “just now we can 
only act locally. But wait till Wuchang 
has fallen, and we have our headquarters 
on the Yangtze River. Then we will 
begin to talk to the Powers, and we must 
trust to their good sense for a hearing.” 

On October 10, the fifteenth anniver- 


sary of the Chinese Revolution, which - 


broke out there in 1911, Wuchang capit- 
ulated to the southern forces. The siege 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Typical river scene in Canton. 
never spending a night on shore except to visit 


had lasted forty days. And now, with 
Central and South China under the con- 
trol of the Nationalist Government, and 
despite the tempering influence which its 
recent accession of power and responsi- 
bility is bound to exert, ceriain facts 
must be faced. 


ss facts are in no way concerned 
to paint China any prettier than she 
is. There is plenty that is wrong with 
China for which no foreign nation can 
be held responsible, and which only the 
Chinese themselves can remedy. Nor 
are they intended to imply that the pres- 
ent situation is a simple one. It is not. 
But this circumstance does not alter the 
force of two major conclusions which 
Now seem inevitable. 

First, any opinion on the immediate 
Political future of the Chinese people 
Which does not make large allowance for 


¢ the position and program of the Canton- 


ese is not worth wasting time over. The 
Nationalist Government, with nearly 


two-thirds of China proper under its 
influence, has won the right to be taken 
seriously. It seems fairly obvious that 
the Powers cannot long continue to pre- 
tend that Peking represents the nation. 
Whether or not the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is to be recognized as te Govern- 
ment of China is beside the point. But 
it must at least be recognized. 

Second, the fact that the Cantonese 
have taken such an uncompromising 
position regarding the unequal treaties 
confronts America, together with the 
other treaty Powers, with a real question 
of policy. 

We can use military intervention to 
enforce our treaty rights, which would 
mean not enly the hatred of four hun- 
dred million Chinese, but quite possibly 
war with Soviet Russia. It is hard to 
see what contribution such a policy 
would make to either our trade or our 
prestige. We can do as we have been 
doing—allow things to drift and watch 
our treaty privileges die a natural death; 


Practically half a million of the population live and die on these boats, 


in which case we should lose the rights 
and get no credit for it. We can declare 
our intention to renounce these special 
privileges, or portions of them, within a 
specified time; which would mean that 
we might get some credit for our pains. 
But if we wish to choose the last 
course we must act promptly, for the 
chance may soon be gone. 

It cannot be too clearly understood 
that to do nothing is to appear before 
millions of Chinese as being opposed to 
the whole great Nationalist movement, 
which is vastly more of a revolution 
than was the petty change of govern- 
ment in 1911. Nor can it be realized 
too soon that until this matter of the 
treaties is settled—and settled on a basis 
involving some sacrifice to ourselyes— 
not one in a hundred among thinking 
Chinese can be persuaded that America 
means his country well; with the result 
that as far as any extensive business or 
missionary enterprise is concerned we 
shall be only marking time. 
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Motoring De Luxe on the Apache Trail 


By HUGH GORDON 


AR and away in the receding distance was spread 

a panorama of awe and grandeur that the eye and 

the mind could scarcely grasp, With breathless 

and speechless wonder we gazed upon the vast expanses 

of saucer-like valleys rimmed all about by mountains 

that seemed to cleave the sky. Giant rocks sculptured 

through unnumbered centuries took on the forms of 

gigantic cathedrals, minarets and towers. We felt that 

if we should listen intently we might hear the sound of 
silvery chimes from those airy belfries so far away. 


This, then, was the actual realization of those enticing 
dreams in which we had indulged of the Apache Trail— 
dreams come true in magic fullness ! 


We had boarded our Pullman at New Orleans after a 
peaceful and pleasant voyage from New York by way of 
a Southern Pacific steamer, and had been whisked 
across the plains over the Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to Bowie. There, the night before, 
while we slept, our coach had been transferred to the 
branch line, and we awoke in the magic mystery of 
desert dawn, at Globe, Arizona. The velvet blackness 
of the night had gone. Only one or two clear-burning 
stars were yet visible, and the East was overcast with 
the first flaming beacons of the coming day. We took 
our appointed places in the luxurious twelve-passenger 
motor touring coach to which we had been assigned, and 
settled back comfortably in the soft, upholstered seats, 
breathing deeply of the exhil- 
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re ern 


rise, and our car paused on the summit of the Divide, | 
4,000 feet above the sea. The vast expanse of Gila 


PTT On 





Valley lay below on one side, while on the other was 
Salt River Valley. Far and far away the mountains 

spread, until they were lost in purple haze, and the § 
carved peaks took on the aspect of Gargantuan church | 
spires and medieval watch towers. 


Two thousand feet below us, sparkling like a silver} 
ribbon, lay Roosevelt Lake, toward which we were soon 
to descend. All the way, every foot of the road was 
crowded with scenes of weird wonder and dazzling | 


beauty. 

Far up on the face of a vertical cliff we could sce a 
narrow ledge on which were perched ancient homes of 
the vanished Cliff Dwellers. How could they reach 
these fantastic tenements? How safe they must have 
been from their enemies! Those of us who could spare 
the time planned to Jater make closer acquaintance with 
these strange homes of an extinct people. 


This indeed was the Land of Wonder! 
ment revealed new scenes of surpassing magnificence, 
every turn of the smooth, well-kept highway revealed a 
new panorama of delight. Then we descended to the 
shore of Roosevelt Lake, where at Apache Lodge we 
paused in our trip to see Roosevelt Dam, that marvel of 
engineering, greater than the Pyramids of 
We gazed straight upward to the top of that 

apron of masonry 284 fect 


Every mo- } 


na: 





modern 
Egypt. 





arating and rarefied air that 
tingled in our lungs. Then 
began the 120-mile drive over 
that marvelous highway that 
is called The Apache Trail. 
Up and ever upward we 
climbed, and soon Globe was 
far below as we mounted to 
the top of Cemetery Hill. We 
were amazed by the multi- 
colored rocks on every side. 
Their strange shapes caused 
excited exclamations of won- 
der. Many familiar creatures 
and objects seemed in fancy 
to have been caricatured in 
stone by some elfin sculptor. 
Imagination might run_ riot 


here without check or _ hin- 








above the river bed, and meas- 
ured with our eyes the 1,125 
feet of its total length, and 
tried to imagine the tremend- 
ous power of the waters stored [ 
behind. We were told that | 
the escaping waters supply 
energy for the creation of 
many thousand horse-power of 
electricity, and make arable | 
more than 240,000 acres of | 
rich soil. The crashing of the 

tremendous sheet of water as | 
it thundered over the spill-_ 
ways deafened and stunned 

us with its roar. At Canyon 

Lake is another dam to re- 

strain for irrigation the waters 

Roosevelt for | 





released at 








drance. 
At last we reached the last 


( Adveriisement) 


Through deep and eerie canyons 


power, 


From the lake side we be- h 
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of the spacious observa- 
tion car ; the exhilaration 
of the morning shower 
and the comfort ofashave 
under the deft hands of 
a skillful barber ; the sat- 
isfaction of experienced 
valet service; the social 
delight of half-hour chats 
with congenial fellow- 
passengers in the men’s 
club car—these appealed 





to the men passengers 





Roosevelt Dam has created a deep and rock-bound lake 


gan to climb again, and soon entered Fish Creek Canyon, 
where the stupendous “ Walls of Bronze” towered full 
2,000 feet above the stream. We alighted at Fish 
Creek Inn, nestling in the eerie and subdued shadows 
of the canyon, where a delicious luncheon was served. 
So engrossed had we been in the magic of the spectacles 
we had seen that we had not thought of hunger. But 
the bounteous repast spread before us excited our dor- 
mant appetites, and to this we did ample and satisfying 
justice. 

Then we peered with awe into the fearsome depths of 
Hell’s Canyon, where almost out 


as fully as did the ladies’ 
Jounge and shower bath, 
the ministrations of maid and hairdresser and mani- 


curist, to the women of the party. 





If you contemplate a tour of the West or a trip to 
the Pacific Coast, you will do well to include the Apache 
Trail in your itinerary. It will pay you dividends of 
pleasant memories all the rest of your life. 

Through Pullmans are also operated from Chicago by 
way of the Golden State Route over the Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific Lines to El Paso, Texas, where the 
Sunset Route is joined. Through Pullman service East- 





of sight below us the waters were 
tortured into white and bubbling 
spray as they dashed down their 
rocky course. So far away was 
this stream that we could not hear 
The dark, 
mysterious and forbidding depths 


of Diabolo Canyon, sinister and 


the voice of the waters. 


gruesome, seemed to draw us mag- 
netically toward its depths. Then 
we saw in turn, Niggerhead Moun- 
tain, Tortilla Rock, and the Little 
Alps, and then came Whirlpool 
Rock where troubled waters 














seemed to have been turned to stone 
to perpetuate their whirling agony. 

On the last high grade, we touched the crest and 
coasted down the long, smooth slope, around many a 
winding curve, to the fertile fields that surround Phoenix. 
All this land a few brief years ago was desert, overgrown 
with sage-brush and cactus, inhabited by Gila monsters 
and jack rabbits. But today, thanks to the life-giving 
waters of Roosevelt Lake, it is rich and fertile farmland. 


Boarding our Pullman at Phoenix, we soon were back 
on the main line and were speeding on our way to San 
Francisco by way of the Sunset Route through Los 
Angeles, 

The satisfying luxury of this Southern Pacific train ; the 
amazing scenery through which we passed in the comfort 
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A white swift car for the trip through Wonderland 


ward is operated between Los Angeles and Phoenix, and 
through tickets in either direction are honored for the 
side trip over the Apache Trail upon the payment of 
only $10 additional per person. 


Complete information regarding the Apache Trail trip 
will be sent without cost, if you will ask for the booklet, 
“The Apache Trail,” sending your request to Southern 
Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, New York; 33 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ;the Pan-American Building, 
New Orleans; the Southern Pacific Building, Houston, 
Texas } the Score Building, Tucson, Arizona; the Pacific 
Electric Building, Los Angeles ; or the Southern Pacific 
Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Your money is 


SAFE :, 


SuitH Bonps 


6 pw safety of Smith Bonds lies in 
the essential character of their 
basic security-—modern, well-located 
apartment buildings and office build- 
ings in important cities of the east- 
ern United States. 


As long as these large cities exist, 
there will be a demand, in good lo- 
calities, for large buildings in which 
to live and to do business. Such 
properties produce constant and 
substantial incomes, and give last- 
ing protection to investors in First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


The F. H.Smith Company’s record— 
No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—is due, largely, to the policy of ac- 
cepting only conservative first mort- 
gages on’ high-grade properties, 
occupying choice sites in safe cities. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds, 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, pay 612 %. State and Federal 
tax provisions increase the yield. 


6} Jp you invest 
2 0 much or little 


For men and women of moderate 
means, and others who wish to in- 
vest. as they save, our Investment 
Savings Plan offers the opportunity 
to buy 634% Smith Bonds by pay- 
ments of $10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or 
more a month. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of 
bond interest—64 %. 


Mail the form below for the 1927 
edition of our booklet, ‘“‘How to 
Build an Independent Income”’, 
which shows how your money will 
grow at 612%, and for our new, 
illustrated booklet, ‘“Fifty-Four 
Years of Proven Safety”’. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 


PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
6-H 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





White Magic and Black 


N this page two or three weeks 
() ago there was some discussion 

of a number of biographies, a 
few of which could fairly be esteemed 
the more important books of the winter. 
Last week, two or three of the books 
mentioned here, in particular “Revelry” 
and “The Whispering Gallery,” were 
types of books which for external rea- 
sons got rather more attention than they 
deserve as works of literature. The 
books noticed here this week, widely 
differing in some respects, have a com- 
mon quality in that they are out of the 
usual run. 

“A Million and One Nights” ’ is con- 
cerned with a strange but not an out-of- 
the-way subject; with one familiar as 
the household cat—the moving pictures. 
And yet it is a queer and unusual book, 
and often an extremely interesting one. 
The two large volumes are handsomely 
printed and properly and lavishly illus- 
trated. The binding is protected by a 
paper jacket, and as a graceful tribute to 
the “silver screen,” the paper is chastely 
silver in color. This is so splendid that 
it has to be protected by still another 
jacket, giving an air of sumptuousness 
and splendor, In somewhat this manner, 
it will be remembered, when Mr. Charles 
Chaplin had made his fortune, in “The 
Gold Rush,” one overcoat was not 
enough to cover his form; he wore two, 
one of fur and one of cloth, as an ex- 
pression of inconceivable wealth. This 
air of being completely staggered by the 
riches which surround the moving-pic- 
ture business with a glow of gold has 
crept into the author’s work, as well as 
his publishers’ embellishments. Mr. 
Ramsaye approaches his gigantic sub- 


ject like the priest prostrate before 


the chryselephantine figure of Zeus. He 
knows an enormous number of facts 
about the history of this extraordinary 
business, and he has assembled them in 
these two volumes. He has almost every 
qualification as an author except the 
ability to compose a book. He has in- 
cluded some irrelevant and not always 
interesting matter. The facts may all be 
there, and the future historian can prob- 
ably dig them out by help of the index. 
3ut this book has to be read in snatches, 
and will be enjoyed most by those whose 
spinal columns grow chilly when they 
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1A Million and One Nights: A History of 
the Motion Picture. By Terry Ramsaye. 
2 vols. Simon & Schuster, New York. $10. 


come across stirring bits (I do not pre- 
tend to quote literally) similar to this: 
“At the same moment up in Milwaukee 
Adolph Zukor was signing a contract for 
$1,250,317.26.” 


Mr. Montague Summers, an Oxford 
scholar, writes his “History of Witch- 
craft and Demonology” * in a far calmer 
spirit than Mr..Ramsaye went to work 
when he started to discuss the witchcraft 
of the movies. Else his brain would 
have been shattered to bits, This is a 
volume in a learned series on the history 
of civilization, and it is a work of sober 
historical research. It is appropriately 
illustrated with curious old pictures of 
the Witches’ Sabbath, but the text is 
never sensational. Those who turn to it 
for information about the best methods 
of joining the weird sisterhood, or of 
how to raise the devil in any sense, may 
be able to discover some.ancient recipes, 
but Mr, Summers gives no guarantee 
that they will be effective to-day. And 
there is nothing at all about million- 
dollar contracts. Something more pre- 
cious was bargained away at those an- 
cient conferences with the father of evil, 
and some of the meetings were even 
more bizarre than the popular notion of 
a wild party at Hollywood. 





I find little amusement in reading the 
conventional novel which begins with a 
good old gentleman murdered in his 
library, and ends with the suicide of a 
puppet (who may be called Z) who has 
been exposed as the murderer. As I 
have previously been invited to believe 
in turn that the guilty person is puppet 
A or B or C or D or X or Y, and as, 
in these days, the author frequently 
plays unfair tricks to make me suspect 
these uninteresting dolls, I am left in- 
different as to the murderer, and entirely 
resigned to the old gentleman’s death. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, the author of 
“The Lodger,” the best modern novel 
about murder which I have ever read, 
has written what is possibly the second 
best, in “What Really Happened.” * She 
does not deceive nor play with her 
reader, but lets it be understood from an 
early chapter who is the real criminal.. 
Other more interesting human problems 


2The History of Witchcraft and Demon- 
ology. By Montague Summers. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $5. 

3: What Really Happened. By Marie Bel- 
loc Lowndes. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $2. 
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can engage his attention from that point. 
She has a wonderful ability in creating 
an element of suspense, and as a result 
the reader of her book feels that he is 
following, not a chess game, but a mys- 
tery such as gets into the newspapers 
once in perhaps thirty years. “What 





e- Really Happened” is, as a matter of 
Ss: fact, founded on the strange case of 
ee (Mrs. Bravo, which excited England 
or |i nearly fifty years ago. And if the cu- 


tious phraseology of the jury’s verdict 


L 
strikes any reader as improbable, it may 








4 | interest him to know that exactly the 
sy same verdict was given at the trial of 
k } another woman in England—Adelaide 
ro Bartlett. 

d Three weeks ago I mentioned that 
a another editor of The Outlook had writ- 
y ten a book. It may as well be disposed 


Tt _-}) of now, so that he may cease from trou- 

bling. It has an odd title,’ which I learn 
f [J is partly a geographical name. The 
| publishers have provided some quaint 
illustrations, and devised a clever jacket, 
) in imitation of the old posters advertis- 
} ing a reward for a criminal. I should 
| love to dwell upon the contents of the 
} book, but will refrain from doing so. 
| Most of the dozen or more murders dis- 
cussed in the book happened in Amer- 
ia: Professor Webster of Harvard, 
‘the Benders of Kansas, and the Moli- 
neux case in New York are included. 
The leading essay describes a murder 
| which was treated in a most dramatic 
_atticle by Celia Thaxter in 1875 and 
_ published in the highly respectable pages 
of the “Atlantic Monthly”! Could the 
| Victorians have been different from our 
‘notion of them? 
















The Victorians were by no means 
| 2s old-ladylike as we pretend. So. says 
» Arthur Machen, in his “Dreads and 
| Drolls,”* and he should know. He has 
' lived in the Victorian and in the Geor- 
| lan eras, and he says it is we, the most 
| tegulation-ridden people that ever were, 
_ who are ignorant that the Victorian was 
) one of the jolliest ages in history. (He 
_tefers to his own country of England, 
and makes no especial reference to 


| America.) 

[have had to bother a number of per- 
/ ns to find out the price of Mr. 
" Machen’s new book, for Mr. Knopf has 
| apparently adopted the bothersome cus- 
‘om (hitherto followed only by the Put- 
tams and by Harcourt, Brace) of omit- 
ling the price from the book or its 
jacket, 

But the contents leave me in great 


‘Murder, at Smutty Nose, and Other 
Murders, By Edmund Pearson. Illustrated. 
i oubleday, Page & Co., New York. $3. 

4 aereads and Drolls. By Arthur Machen. 
' fred A, Knopf, New York. $3.50. 




















January Sales 





























FirTH AVENUE at 


During January, on every single article 
in our Household Linen Departments, 
you receive a discount of 10% from 
the price marked on the goods. Table 
Damasks, Fancy Linens, Towels, Sheets, 
Pillow Cases as well as Blankets and 
Comfortables are included. 


This same 10%<discount is also 
effective on our complete stock of 
Negligees, Lingerie and on all Chil- 
dren’s and Infants’ Wear. 


Though not subject to a 10% dis- 
count, special prices are featured, im the 
Interior Furnishings Department, on 
Curtains, Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics and on many Decorative Ac- 
cessories. | 


If you have not received a copy of the 

January Sales Booklet, write for it today 

so that you can order from its pages be- 
fore January 31st. 


Forty-NINTH ST. 


Mc oo omn’s 


Dept. No. 35 


New YorK 
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Make It Run 


In many thousands of homes, 
whenever any light mechanism 
| sticks or squeaks, out comes the 
Handy Oil Can or bottle of 3-in- 
One Oil. A drop or two in the | 
troublesome bearing, and in a l 
moment all’s running smoothly 
again. 


r | 
3-in-One | 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
is a pure, high quality oil com- 
pound, far superior to ordinary 

mineral oils. 






























Works out accumulated grease 
and dirt and lubricates per- 
fectly. Free from grit and grease. 
Won't wenpenee, cake, gum or 
turn raneid. 

3-in-One is sold at all good 
stores in bottles and Handy 
Oil Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 LE. William St., New York 


33 Years of Continuous Service 


FREE SAMPLE 
Generous sample 
and __ Dietionary 
explaining 79 uses 
in the home. Re- 
quest both on a 
postal. 
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EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Published, July, 1926 
Second Printing, January, 1927 


An authoritative book on a subject of 
increasing importance to executives, labor 
leaders and students of industrial relations. 
In twenty-four companies alone over a half 
billion of stock is owned or subscribed for 
by employees. 


Cloth, $2.00 


Industrial Relations Section 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Paper, $1.50 174 pp. 





content, because there is more magic— 
both black and white—connected with 
the name of Arthur Machen than of any 
writer I know. In this book he collects 
twenty-nine short essays in the field of 
the odd and curious, the grim and 
quaint, the criminous and the puzzling. 
Merely to mention such titles as “The 
Man with the Silver Staff,’ “The 
Strange Case of Emily Weston,” “The 
Little People,” ‘“Morduck the Witch,” 
“ ‘Toubles’ in Crime,” “The Ingenious 
Mr. Blee,” “Old Dr. Mounsey,” and 


Fiction 


ASHES: A STORY OF MODERN 


POWDERED 
JAP. Houghton 


AN. By Theodate Geoffrey. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

Theodate Geoffrey is admittedly a pseu- 
donym. The novel is copyrighted by Dor- 
othy G. Wayman. Why seek further? 
Theodate and Dorothy both signify “gift of 
70d.” Without that clue one might be 
pardoned for believing that this novel is 
another gift of John Paris to the world, for 
the author of “Kimono” also employs a 
nom de plume. Somehow, it seemed un- 
likely that two novelists with such famil- 
iarity with Japanese customs could be 
simultaneously extant. 

Mr. Geoffrey, or Mrs. Wayman, has writ- 
ten a frankly melodramatic yarn of in- 
trigue, abduction, and attempted seduction, 
which nevertheless seldom fails to seem 
plausible, because her characters seldom 
fail to convince. Her Americans are even 
painfully true to life, and we are willing to 
take her word for the Japanese, even the 
arch-villain. Her humor is attractive, and 
her plot structure admirable. The rescue 
of Paula from the castle ranks with the 
final storming of John Buchan’s “Hunting- 
tower,” than which we have no higher 
praise. The explanation of the title is 
craftily reserved’ until the very last sen- 
tence, 


WITH EASTERN EYES. By Ernest Poole. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

Mr. Poole by the title of his new novel 
quietly directs attention to that which dis- 
tinguishes it from other fictional studies of 
the “eternal triangle.” The “Eastern eyes” 
are those of an ingenuous Russian who is 
a sympathetic witness of the struggle go- 
ing on beneath the surface between a cul- 
tured, reserved American husband and 
wife of early middle age, owing to the tem- 
porary fascination over the husband exer- 
cised by a selfish flirt. The Russian cannot 
understand why they suffer silently; he 
would have them talk it out, Russian fash- 
ion, night after night, if it killed them. But 
pride and dignity forbid; the wife in the 
end wins back her husband’s loyalty; 
severity and forbearance are her natural 
defense rather than vulgar wrath and jeal- 
ousy. Soon she appears to her husband as 
she is—a woman of nobility and stanch- 
ness, with an enduring Jove; and the 
shadow of the shallow, passionate tempt- 
ress passes by. 

The book is written with fineness and 
distinction; in its literary execution it is 
perhaps the best of the author’s novels. 
The setting and incidents are largely cen- 
tered in the husband’s private astronomical 
observatory, in which the expatriated Rus- 
sian has become an assistant; and the 
night scenes there have a romantic charm. 


TROPIC DEATH. By Eric Walrond. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 2.50. 

In many forms, but usually inevitably, 

death comes to one or other of the colored 

people who swarm over the pages of this 


barbaric book-——to Beryl, who filled her 


€ 
-U, 


The Outlook for 


“The Euston Square Mystery” is to 
suggest the flavor of this excellent book 
—with its further virtue of being light 
in weight and pleasant to hold in the 
hand. 

Some of these I have read, as they ap. 
peared in the “Graphic;” others I have 
still to enjoy. The purpose of this notice 
is not to pretend that I am wholly fa- 
miliar with the book, but to give you a 
hint to try it for yourself. And, if you 
please, I will now follow my own advice. | 

E.P. | 


empty little stomach with marl; to Philip} 
and Ernest, the wharf rats who ventured} 
into shark-infested waters to dive for pen- 
nies; and, by the pistol of an American 
Marine in the Canal Zone, to Ballet, who 
had dared to defy him. Mr. Walrond 
writes a rich, intricate, and elliptical prose, 
suggesting that he was a poet before he 
turned to writing short stories. Less or-} 
dered and sophisticated than Carl Van 
Vechten’s “Nigger Heaven,” it is neverihe- 
less much the more important book, if for 


nothing more than its occasionally intro-} 


duced bits of folk-lore. “Suddenly, over 
the earth of gentle winds and sugar-canes, 
balls of crimson fire plagued the sky! 


den, 
forth at night as sheep and goats, on er- 
rands of fiery vengeance. Sometimes, in 
returning, at the end of the eventful night, 


| REIS AL ERE. SL ALLA TR ET 


Firep 
hags at night—St. Lucia sluts, obeah rid-f} 
shedding their skins and waltzing} 










C4 





they would find their skins salted—by thef 


enemy—and, unable to ease back into them, 
the wretches would inquire, ‘Skin, skin yo’ 
no know me?’ 
thwarted lives they’d go about, half-slave, 
half-free, muttering: ‘Skin yo’ no know 
me, skin yo’ no know me?’” 
THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. By Bernard De Voto. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 
This is the story of Ohio Boggs, the 
village drunk of Elam, Illinois, who 
founded a new religion the year Jackson 
was elected President. He cures Rose 


Brashear, who became paralyzed in the 
hysteria of a camp-meeting, and, driven 


from Elam by the orthodox, he and his dis- 


ciples build the city of God—Lo-Ruhamah f 


—thirty miles out in the prairie. The wars 
of the Elamites and the Boggsites take up 
the rest of the book, together with the 
efforts of Roger Steele to rescue Rose and 
her family from the domination of Ohio 
Boggs. 

It will not take the reader long to dis- 
cover in Ohio Boggs a thinly disguised 
portrait of Joseph Smith, Jr., and in the 
adventures of the Boggsites at Lo-Ruha- 
mah striking similarity with the Mormons 
at Nauvoo, including even their expulsion 
across the Mississippi. 

PAGE MR. TUTT. By Arthur Train. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. §$2. 

Here are all of nine genial, slipshod sto- 
ries of the benevolent Mr. Tutt for those 
who find life hard to endure without them. 
One reader who has heretofore known the 
moral old shyster only by hearsay finds his 
ethical values hopelessly confused when he 
looks back over some of these tales, and 
sees no particular reason why Mr. Tutt 
should not be classed with Raffles and 
Robin Hood and similar benevolent scoun- 
drels. And yet in the end Mr. Tutt is in- 
variably ranged on the side of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful! It is all very 
confusing. The book puts its best foot 
foremost in the first two stories, which: are 
amusing and ingenious, and falls with 2 
thud in the last two, one of which is ° 


Charles 
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heavy-handed piece of horse-play and the 
other an amazing compound of the most 
stereotyped sentimentality. Our knowledge 


of legal medicine, is small, but—can a heart 
have a cortex (p. 127)? 


Ethics 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES. THE FINE 
ART OF HAPPINESS. By Harold Dearden. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $3. 

This is a guide to life: it tells all about 
habit, the instincts, emotions, reasoning, 
memory, insomnia, the sex instinct and its 
attendant troubles, and all the other men- 
tal and physical causes for gloom or for 
joy. 


History 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A History. By 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. $5. 

This is a “popular” history, and comes 
as one of the results of that new urge in 
American historical circles toward the 
writing of books that will sell. This fer- 
ment will, of course, produce a wide range 
of products, with much writing down to 
the mental level of the “movie fan.” So 
long, however, as historical research con- 
tinues and its results find their way in 
print, no one need be disturbed. Each 
group of readers will find what it wants, 
and a wider interest in history will be 
achieved. This book is, in the main, what 
it professes to be. It is a history, told 
somewhat in story form, that makes no 
exhausting drafts on the mental machin- 
ery of its readers. There are not many 
dates to remember, there are no elabora- 
tions of theses, there is no citing of au- 
thorities. Details of minor significance are, 
as a rule, ignored, and emphasis is given 
to the high lights and the big moments. 
There is nothing in it to give a headache 
to the unlettered person, and even a Grad- 
grind may find it interesting, for it is ex- 
ceedingly well written. There is also this 
to be said—that it is a work of scholarship, 
even though not a work for scholars. In 
one important matter, however, it fails—as 
do so many histories written in the East 
to give a full and rounded view of the life 
of the American people. The transmissis- 
sippi West has not its proper share in the 
story. The epic days of the trappers, ex- 
plorers, and settlers and of the Indian wars 
are virtually ignored. Evidently there were 
Indians in the East, but none in the West. 
There is no word about the deeds that won 
‘New Mexico and California. The reader 
will learn nothing of Kearny and Doni- 
phan, of Frémont (in the West), of Hunt 
and his Astorians, of Stuart, Carson, or 
Bridger; of Crook, Miles, or Custer. Surely 
a work of 471 pages should have found 
room for some treatment of that important 
phase of American history, the conquest 
and peopling of the great frontier. 





AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA. By Herbert 
H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.G.S., Professor of Orien- 
tal Languages and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and Josef W. Hall, Lec- 
turer on Oriental Languages and Literature 
in the University of Washington. D. <Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $4. 

Somewhat more than half of this book 
consists of a reduction of Dr. Gowen’s 
earlier “Outline History of China,” except 
for the brief concluding chapters of the 
earlier book dealing with the Republic. For 
the latter is substituted, in the new “Out- 
line,” “a thorough account of the Republi- 
can era interpreted in its historical per- 
spective.” It is interesting to contrast Dr. 
Gowen’s contribution with that of Mr. Hall 
(who has written much on China under the 
pseudonym of “Upton Close”). Dr. Gowen 
1s a profound Sinologist, a genuine Tite- 
ratus ; Mr. Hall is a journalist pure and 
simple. Dr. Gowen writes with a good deal 
of charm and literary grace: Mr. Hall per- 
forms his extremely difficult task of nar- 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a rail- 
road train or a ship to 
call at the doorsteps of 
its passengers when they wish 
to takea journey. To take even 
a trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point where 
the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes 
all the way to meet the public’s 
convenience. 

Each telephone call may be 
compared to a taxicab, whose 
destination is controlled by the 
subscriber. The telephone com- 
pony extends its wires to the 

omes and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its tele- 
hones within immediate reach. 
he call is made at the time, 
from the point, and to the place 





that the subscriber de- 
sires. He speaks to the 
person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each tele- 

hone subscriber are the talk- 
ing channels of the entire Bell 
System. He may make a call 
a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who has a 
telephone. 

This is the essence of com- 
munication. Because of it, the 
number of telephones has in- 
creased in the last five years 
three times as fast as popula- 
tion. Because of it, the Bell 
System carries more than 
twenty billion messages in the 
course of a year. 








rative and interpretation in a workmanlike 
manner. A still better brief history of 
China is to be desired; but this is, we 
think, the best in existence, and indeed a 
very good one. 


Poetry 


SARGE—DON’T YOU REMEMBER? By Charles 
Keen Taylor. Late Sgt. Hq. 102 Engrs., 27th 
Div., A. E. F. The Academy Press, Orange, 
Nude ot 

Army poetry from the enlisted man’s 
point of view. Mr. Taylor considers dedi- 
cating his book to General Pershing, then 
to General O’Ryan, but finally withdraws 
with 2 salute to both these high person- 
ages, and dedicates it to “Buddy.” He 
sings, in barrack-room style, about the 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 


horrors of tight uniform collars, about the 
Frogs, about the rain and mud and cooties. 
He considers the army coffee, and the 
cursed-out “Y,” about food and all the 
other pleasures of army life—which, as 
pleasures, were heavily camouflaged at the 


time. 
Biography 


THE SARDONIC SMILE. By 
Translation by Louise Collier Willcox. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.50. 

The stormy soul of another poet has 

been brought within the confines of a 

biographical novel. “The Sardonic Smile” 

is more biography than novel. The author 
has made an earnest attempt to penetrate 
keneath the bitterly ironical front that the 





Ludwig Diehl. 
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Then come — 


HAWAII~this iemot 


Spend a few weeks among these smil- 
ing islands under the Southern Cross— 
where nature plots in so many strange, 
enticing ways to keep you longer. 





Convenient 


Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; a 
mango-tree overhead. Four or five weeks 
and you’re home again—with treasured 
memories of this glorious adventure. 





Inexpensive 


$400 or $500 covers every expense— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter-island 
cruising, sights in Hawaii U.S. National 
Park. Accommodationsample, luxurious ; 
more new steamship and hotel services 
opening soon. 


Book from Home 


Any railroad, steamship or tourist agent 
can book you direct. Tell us when you 
plan to come,—an illustrated booklet in 
colors will be sent you. Write now. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


223 McCann Btpc., San Francisco, CALIF. 





OR 352 ForT ST., HONOLULU, Hawan, U.S, Ao 


German poet turned to the world and to 
understand the yearning of the spirit that 
was Heinrich Heine. 

Following a lonely childhood, “Harry” 
went to live in Hamburg with a rich un- 
cle whose “Sacred Lady was not Poetry 
but Industry.” He found sympathy there 
for neither his poetic nor his amorous as- 
pirations, and the publication of his first 
poems brought in little or no money. 
Quarrels with his uncle, unrequited love, 
and an unquenchable ambition drove him 
forth to start the wanderings which took 
him over a large part of Europe. In Ber- 
lin his first book appeared, and for a time 
Heinrich Heine seemed to have found his 
right element in a circle of friends which 
included Hegel, von Humboldt, and Rachel 
von Varnhagen, “who understood in him 
everything that others misunderstood.” By 
a combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances he was forced to leave Berlin and 
continue alone the heartbreaking struggle 
against poverty, illness, and the thousand 
inhibitions that tortured him. 

During this period some of his best 
poetry was written. In an age of artifi- 
cially claborate modes of speech Heine’s 
poetry was characterized by economy and 
simplicity. “He threw open the window of 
German pedantry and let the sunlight in.” 
Finally, living in Paris, bitter and disillu- 
sioned, married to a completely inadequate 
woman, writing under almost insuperable 
odds, he dragged his life through a long and 
painful illness to its end. With insight and 
sympathy his present biographer probes 
into the psychology of the passionate tor- 
tured spirit, whose longings had always 
lacked any actual power of the will. 

The spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic 
smile 

one short moment wander o’er 
lips, 

That smile was Heine! 


This book is the written history of that 
smile. 

I SEEK THE TRUTH. 
William of Germany. 
New York. $4. 

The Crown Prince of Germany was rec- 
ognized in the half-decade immediately be- 
fore the war as the bright hope of the 
military party. By this party and by the 
people generally he was supposed to in- 
carnate whatever there was of belligerency 

(and most persons are convinced that 

there was a very great deal of it) in the 

German spirit. But apparently everybody 

was deceived. The Crown Prince must 

have been really a pacifist at heart, for he 
argues with much fervor that his father 
and the Government leaders generally, 
though their land was hemmed in and en- 
circled by the designing Entente Powers, 


For his 


3y the Ex-Crown Prince 
J. H. Sears & Co., Inc., 


were all the while resolutely striving to- 


avoid war. They reluctantly accepted the 
gage of battle only when it was forced 
upon them. One may read all about it in 
these 338 large pages of print. It cannot 
be said that any new material of value has 
been added, or that the arrangement of the 
old material is likely to affect public opin- 
ion. One may wonder what sort of book 
the Crown Prince would have written had 
Germany won the war and dictated the 
terms of peace, and just how the acts now 
declared to have been of wholly pacific in- 
tent would have been interpreted. 


Politics and Government 


ISSU - OF EUROPEAN STATESMANSHIP. By 
G. Montgomery. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 


This is an American edition, revised and 
enlarged, of a book previously published in 
England. It analyzes and interprets cur- 
rent European problems in the light of 
certain general theories of the state, as- 
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cruising ip the 


Mediterranean 








owe fullest enjoyment of 
a tour of the Mediter- 
ranean can be had only 
when the cruise ship, your 
home for the voyage, is a 
real home. 


The steamers Adriatic and 
the Lapland, justly famous 
for their cruises, are select- 
ed from our many popular 
transatlantic liners because 
they combine those features 
of perfect service and cuis- 
ine which assure the pas- 
sengers comfort and enjoy- 
ment every moment on 


board. 


ADRIATIC 
Sailing February 23 


LAPLAND 
Sailing March 5 


Back in NewYork in 46 days. Stop- 
overs from ship to ship arranged if 
desired, or you may cross Europe 
and return from a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Haifa (for Holy Land), 
Alexandria (for Cairo and the 
“een Syracuse, Naples, Mo- 
naco, Gibraltar, New York. 


an 


Ladi’ amet Address, Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New 
Nir York; our offices elsewhere or any authorized 
agent, 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
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cails “materialism, class hatred, false de- 
ocracy, Socialism and Communism” as 
jevelopments that have come “hand in 
hand with the general vices of our genera- 
ion,” and offers religion as a panacea. The 
MRussian menace is especially emphasized. 
“Great value is ascribed to the Locarno 
reaties for having enabled Europe to pass 
Ahrough “one of the gravest moments in 
Kis history,” though an assumption that 
Europe is now free from peril is declared 
obe premature. Serious dangers still pre- 
il, though skill and courage on the part 
op European statesmen may prevent 2 
lash and a breakdown. The book closes 
vith a note of suspended judgment as to 
whether humanity in our time will develop 
for the better or degenerate to the worse. 
Economie or industrial conditions do not 
natter; all depends on whether or not the 
ce turns to religion for its temporal, as 
vell as future, salvation. The appendices 
Ainclude the League Covenant, the Locarno 
reaties, and the Protocol for the Pacific 
sttlement of International Disputes. 


Children’s Books 


AIRY TALES FROM INDIA. Edited and Tllus- 
trated by Katharine Pyle. The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

Wonderful stories of rajahs, wise parrots, 

mgic tigers, and beautiful princesses. 
andsomely presented in large, clear type. 

The illustrations in color vary from fairly 

“od up to really beautiful, as in the pic- 

ure of the rajah and the dead parrot. 





















Religion 

THE STORY OF METHODISM. By Halford E. 

Luecock and Paul Hutchinson. ‘The Meth- 

odist Book Concern, New York. $4. 

This is the first ecclesiastical use we 
have seen of the now fashionable “Out- 
jin,” or popularized, history. Very wise 
were the Methodists to think of it, and 
ery effectively has their “Story” been 
old. The pleasant and copious illustra- 
tios of Harold Speakman must not be 
forgotten, and the writers, Halford E. Luc- 
ock and Paul Hutchinson, have something 
more than pleasantness—a power and dis- 
inction of their own. Of course, such a 
tory repeats the perennially inspiring 
story of the Wesleys; and it brings up to 
late the fortunes of the various English 
Methodist bodies. But perhaps its most 
ascinating chapters are those in which the 
lethodist “man on horseback” wins the 
vest of America. The great names and 
ovements are all there; the splits in the 
church, its discipline and business, its mis- 
Sionary and social crusades, down to the 
Present moment; and all the drama of 
them unfolded makes the reader see again 
vhy Edward Everett Hale called the 
Methodist “the national church of Amer- 
ica.” This is a book to be recommended to 
hose outside the Church ranks. Tet one 
of them assure his fellow-outsiders that 
they will miss much if they do not read 
i-much in human interest and adven- 
ture, and much in Christian fellowship as 
hey realize afresh why we all love the 
Methodists, 





















Travel 
THE ROAD ROUND IRELAND. By Padraic 
_— The Macmillan Company, New York. 


An odd, penetrating book, revealing 
much, full of pathos and interest. Mr. 
Colum sees his Ireland with true eyes, even 
though they be those of a poet. It gives 
4 physical and mental survey of Erin, in- 
formative and enjoyable. 

THE GREAT ISLAND. Some Observations In 
and About the Crown Colony of Newfound- 
land. By Don C. Seitz. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. $3. 

This book is suggested as a guide to the 

Unter, fisher, investor, or to the casual 
ttveler and sightseer. Mr. Seitz considers 
Newfoundland’s history and geography, its 
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that is world famous. 


~American Line 
ENGLAND * FRANCE *® IRELAND « GERMANY 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid modern oil-burning 
steamers HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT 
BALLIN, RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, is always a pleasure- 
Accommodations are offered in luxurious 
first class, comfortable and commodious second class and 
Also a service in which the effort 
to anticipate your desires is paramount, plus a cuisine 


Unusually attractive accommodations are available also 
in the one-cabin class and improved third class on the 
steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, WESTPHALIA. 


G10 the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York 
Jan. 26—27 days Feb. 26—27days Mar. 30—15 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Or local steamship and tourist agents 



























natural resources, Government, men, and 
scenery. He has the ability to impart in- 
formation painlessly, and to depart alto- 
gether from mere information in order to 
chat informally and very pleasantly. The 
hero of the book, after the island itself, is 
the Newfoundland dog, who, in some sense, 
inspired the work. There is a chapter de- 
voted to this noble and friendly animal, 
who seems all the more noble in an age of 
lap-dogs. 
A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE. By E. I. Rob- 
son. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $3. 

The mental watchword of the author of 
this glorified guide-book seems to _ be, 
‘Whenever you see a hill-village or town, 
climb up to it.” He believes, and rightly, 
that the way to see a country is to walk 
as much as possible. However, as a con- 
cession to those who never wander far 
from the smell of gasoline, there is a chap- 
ter devoted to expediting the passage of 
the motorist through Provence. 

“Provence suggests at once historical ro- 
mance and romantic history.” The great 
monuments of Roman luxury at Arles, 
Nimes, and elsewhere testify impressively 
to its ancient history; the songs of chival- 
rous love in the fascinating chapter ‘‘Good 
King René and the Troubadours” recite its 
folk-lore. Each of the many towns along 
a wide and divergent route, which follows 
the Rhéne River south to Camargue, and 
thence along the French Riviera, has its 
antiquities, its picturesque legends or 
stories of bloodshed. The lovely city of 
Avignon, to which for a time all roads led; 
Carcassonne, that superb architectural ex- 
ample of the Middle Ages; Arles, harborer 
of the colorful bull-fight; and Monaco, 
stronghold of the Grimaldis, are only a few. 
All of the cities and towns in this enviable 
path are fully described, often with amus- 
ing incident or accident to the Wayfarer. 
Not least of all its comprehensive index 
will recommend the book. 


In writing to the above advertisers.nlease mention The 





Outlook 


SCHOOL INFORMA TION—Free 


The Outlook recommends readers write— 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Stevens Bldg., Chicago, or Times Bldg., N.Y.C. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
To Parents 


In addition to our discriminating service to schools and 
teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit of our 
help in selecting schools and camps for their children. Our 
knowledge is based upon years of intimate contact with 
school and camp men and women. 


Write or Call 


Fisk Teachers Agency of New York 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Unusual girls’ school, excellently recommended. Resident, 
pe Dp me Splendid ee in which to leave your 
child when you are touring Europe. Best American refer- 
euces. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


























SCHOOL ADVERTISING 


should be before Outlook’s readers now. 
This truth is verified by the fact that 
we are daily receiving inquiries for de- 
tails on schools. 


The Outlook is Your Medium 


Ours is a particularly selected group of 
readers—a group that demands the best 
in every cultural and educational way. 


Special School Rate is 85 Cents a Line 
Write for further information. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
120 East 16th Street New York City 
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Real Estate, pre and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


Miscellaneous, etc. 


60c. per line, 


single column 


Ps Oc. per word 
Box number 25c. 








q , Cony asi ot section must be received at least nine days hehe ed war inserlion 
































Hotels and Resorts 








England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 


famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 
Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes ail Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2- -$2. 50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 
Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 
District of Columbia 


HOTEL POTOMAC ¥**hington, 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 

















Florida 











On the Waterfront 
at St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and con- 
genial social life which mark 
this quietly luxurious hotel. 
Same organization for cuisine 
and service, tested and ap- 
proved from past seasons and 
again awaiting you. 

iI 


Four Golf Courses 


| HOTEL SORENO | 


| 
St. Petersburg, Florida 











250 rooms, each with bath 
Paik Soren Lunp & Son, Owners 


Frank 8. oe nae 





Florida 








) 
CLEARWATER " { 


U,CLEAI GOLF CAPITAL’ 
AT CLEARWATER 


Florida’s newest and most dis- 
tinctive hostelry is within 10 
minutes of FIVE of the finest 18- 
hole Golf Courses, and TWELVE 
more alluring courses are within 
an hour’s drive. 


253 Superb Rooms 


ALL FRONT ROOMS~ALL WITH BATH 


This luxurious $2,000,000 fireproof 
hotel facing the Gulf sets a new 
standard of service, offering every 
comfort known to modernity at 
very nominal rates. 





American or panies flan 


TUTE OR PHONE FOR, 
~ RESERVATION OR GROCKURE 


NEW VORK OFFICE 
THE SPUR 425 Sru ave ALY, 
OA TO THE 
FORT HARRISON HOTEL 
‘ CLEARWATER FLA 
z FR W REGAN 





















Qui-Si-Sana Hotel 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. 


On beautiful St. John’s River, 30 miles south 
of Jacksonville. Famous warm ‘sulphur spring 


golf and all sports. Every comtort at most 
moderate cost. Special rates by week or sea- 
son. Folder O, describing hotel, on request. 


Ne 
RANCHO ANIMA 


4,712 feet elevation. Beautifully sit- 
uated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook Travel Burean, 





w Afexico 





A year-round 
playground, 








or JOHN 'T, McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 





New York City 


HOTEL BRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
WITH BaTH 





Evening Dinner and 
Ro0 e— Malet $4--35 Sunday noon . $1.00 
sing le—$5--86--87 Luncheon... 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll fee! ‘at home.’* 
ENE OTE ENG LEAS SESE ALL AE DAIL! ELE LEAL LAS 
53 Washington Sa., 
Hotel Judson New York City 
Residential hotel of highest ne ie contain 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


up. Taronesn pan $1.50 per day and up. 
MUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


New York 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accomimo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 


North 
CEDAR - PINES VILLA $2L RE RRS 
Beautifully located, Suites. Private baths, 
November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JoHNsoN, 
Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 














Carolina 











Instruction 
Qprortunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis. surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour dav. 24% year course. Age 18 to 3 
2 years high school. Send for p Rnd at nd 
folder ‘andapnlication. Southampton Hospital 
Association. Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 








Real Estate 
Maryland 
200 ACRES 


7 miles from Chesapeake Bay, on Severn 
River, opposite U.S. Naval Academy. Age- 
old native trees, nile deep water front, suit- 
able for estate, homestead, cr remarkable 
development. Address 6,723, Outiook 


New York 


FOR RENT FURNISHED vs a 
Forest Hills, L. I. 
Desirable furnished house, seven rooms, 
two baths, with or w —— garage, long or 
short term lease. 183 Ascan Avenne. Shown 
evenings. ‘Telephone Boulevard 8149. 




















SPECIAL REAL ESTATE ISSUES 
April 20 
For Those Who Have Property to Sell or Rent 


February 16 


Final copy must be received not later than 
date of issue in which the 


Let The Outlook Be Your Agent 


March 16 


eleven days before the 
advertisement is scheduled to appear. 


May 18 





Invisible Courier System 


A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 
A= comfort and economy. 

Guaranteed reservations hoteis, 
steamers, trains. Representative meets 
traveler on arrival all places. Inclu- 
sive rate submitted with specially pre- 
pared itinerary of any trip any time. 
Local guides, motor trips, sightseeing 
arranged. Send for Book E of sugges- 
tions and details. 

De Luxe Cruises 
Mediterranean — West Indies 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875) 

542 Fifth Ave., New York 
PHILADELPHIA—1529 Locust St. 
Loston—83 Devonshire St. 

San FRANcISCO—582 Market Sr. 
Los ANGELES—At Bank of America 





_— and Palestin 


Sailings in February, March, and Apri 


European Tours: Besides tours ove 
the regular routes we have many spd 
cial tours— Art, Literature, Musi 
French, Spanish, German. Our Over 
seas Tours, especially for students an 
teachers, make use of the popula 
tourist-student cabin for the ocea 
journeys. 


Send for the booklet that interests yo 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mas 





HE beauty, fascination, and my¥ 
tery of the Orient lures visito 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of j 
countries. Come while the old age custo! 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO | 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 wi 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the count 














EUROPE - 1927 


ELECT 
ERVICE 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 
Cruises : Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 





—EEE 


EUROPE-AMERICA TOUR 


Earn your trip. 
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Tours and Travel 





UCSON 
the rveal_. 
sunshine city 


Lt Scag sunshine gleam- 
ing in lacy pepper trees 
—the call of song birds — 
splashing fountains in shady 
patios — children playing on 
lawns—this is Tucson in mid- 
winter — NOW! 


A few hours by Pullman brings 
you to this dry invigorating 
mountain air. Life here is hap- 
pier, healthier, fuller, because 
of all citiesin America, Tucson 
has the maximum of sunshine. 


Tucson has every known var- 
iety of outdoor sport except 
those depending on snow and 
ice. There’s motoring, hunt- 
ing, hiking, golf, tennis and 
picnics, every day in the year. 
Excellent hotels, good accom- 
modations and year-round out- 
door sports. 
Come to Tucson NOW! 
Here is the Great Southwest 
at its best! 

Write first for information and fres 

illustrated booklet. Mail the coupon. 

Winter excursion rates on Rock Island 


and Southern Pacific. Stop-overs 
on all tickets. 





Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZON. 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
601-G Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Ariz. 


Building in the Sunshine-Climate.”* 


**A Great Place 


For Families ” 


HERE are so many 
things here that the 
entire family may enjoy to- 
gether that Daytona Beach 
is becoming the home, 
winter and summer, of 
more and more families 
with children. 

The summers are every 
bit as delightful as the win- 
ters. Cool Trade Winds and 
luxuriant shade trees, myriad 
summer sports and amuse- 
ments, a surf unexcelled and 
thirty miles in length, and 
ample accommodations at 
reasonable rates combine to 
make Daytona Beach the 
leading summer resort of 


the East Coast. 



































































Room 83 Chamber of Com Bids 
DaytonaBeachn Florida:— 


Piease Send Literature fa: 










If you can organize a party fora 
Trip to Europe Next Summer 


we havea very attractive financial and 

educational proposition to offer. 

F. LACK, 1270 B’way, New York 
11 Rue Boudreau, Paris 





EUROPE, WITH $350 to 
Summer Tours sists ts arnics $1065 
29th Year. Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Johnston Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





Name 


| 

| 

| A 126 
| | 
| Please send me your free book, *“‘Man- | 
| ] 
| | 


Altres ———___———_] 


Study French Abroad 


Two months travel—July & August.) 

‘ix weeks French—3 times a day. \ 400 

See Montpellier and 9 other cities. 

Travel, living, and tuition included./ 
Address Director S. F. A. A. 

157 8. 19th St., Columbus, Ohio 


cLARK EUROPE 
Escorted Small Groups; Reasonable Rates 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 














IDEAL PRIVATE TOUR OF EUROPE 
SUMMER OF 1927 
RESER TOURS, 171 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EUROPE BY MOTOR, $7 a Day 


61-day all expense tours, $490. 
37 days, $295. Organizers earn trip. 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 915 Little Bldg., Boston 








. 9 . 
Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 
Complete European service. For booklets, 
details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 





EISURELY TOUR, British Isles, Hol- 
land, Belgium. May to August. Party 
limited to four. Opportunity to see and do 
unusual things. References. 6,741, Outlook. 








"ACATION TOURS 
\ TO EUROPE 1927 
The Popular Student Tours 
Lowest Rates AND 
Best Service UP 


STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 












a 





Earn Your Trip to Europe 


and %50 for securing five paying members. 
assvort and visas included. BABCOCK 
TOURS, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





A Mart of the Unusual 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50. 
ov tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid 
east of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. S. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 








For other Classified Advertising 





see next page 
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Any ‘Time 
Is the Right time in 


Southern California 


Come now, for a week, a month, a 
year and enjoy a glorious Springtime 
that never ends! 










ONG ago, perhaps, you made up your 

mind to come to Southern California 
“some day.” Let it be now or next spring or sum- 
mer—this year anyway. 

Here “winters,” as you know them, are transformed into delightful, 
sunny, healthful days of golf, motoring, horseback riding, hiking, deep 
sea fishing, picnicking, resting on an ocean beach, and other forms of 
outdoor recreation which are icebound elsewhere. 

Here also summer's discomforts are eliminated and its pleasures 
retained. Rainless summer days with low humidity and comfortable 
warmth are followed by refreshing nights that call for blankets nine 
times out of ten. 

Yes, this is one of the world’s finest summer lands. The average 
mean temperatures in a central city (U. S. Weather Bureau records for 
the past fifty years)—are 66 degrees for June; 70 for July; 71 for 
August; and 69 for September—a grand average of 69 for fifty summers. 


You must not longer miss the rare advantages of a week, a month, a 
season in this favored land. Ask your nearest ticket agent to tell you 
all about the interesting trip. Let him help you plan to come this year. 
Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, return by way of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portiand, Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane. See the Great 

Pacific Coast in one memorable trip. Hawaii, too! 


Mail coupon below for our new 52- 
page illustrated booklet, showing in de- 

” tail what Southern California offers to 
“you, with special chapters on your fav- 
orite sport or pastime. Here is the 
clearest vacationist’s picture of Southern 
California that was ever drawn in words. 
Send for it today. It’s a booklet you'll 


treasure. 


Southern California 


All Year Vacation Land Supreme 





























ne of oo | Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
of well over a million, is the largest city on D e c 2 dg 
the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of the | lo A. X Myre of Commerce Bldg. 
country's richest agricultural communities. "Nace cana oe Seer ye Siok a Bone: Souther 
boo! b outhe 
The srowth, wealth and marvelous | California vacations. Also booklets telling especially | 


resources of Southern California are indi- : . 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 





cated by the following facts and figures per- 
taining to the County of Los Angeles alone: | which I have checked: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock CO Los Angeles 0 Orange O Riverside 
Products (1925), $85,912,744; Value of | (0 San Bernardino [ Santa Barbara ( Ventura | 
Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil O San Diego 
Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; 

Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; | Name FTC TCT CTC OTT ree | 
Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; POTEET OEE IS en, or ey 
Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. Dae oo een a oe ea ee 

A: peodusinia: sennom- of 406 daga:& sens | CHG cc cc ccneccececctuccasassss MARE ac smenicns | 

permitting year ‘round crops. ms ee 
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BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPARE-TIME NON-FICTION WRITING. 
Let one who knows the business of writing 
show you how to turn your spare moments 
into money. Requires no literary genius. 
Material everywhere, I have helped others. 
Let me help you. Write for the free evidence 
of what I cando. Floyd L. Darrow, author 
and journalist, Ashville, N. Y. 








STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





COUNCILOR who will bring boys Maine 
camp. 7,431, Outlook. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
ag enn We train you by mail and put 
ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AB-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. 0. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


. COMPANION.-attendant or to take charge 
in nice home where two or three maids are 
employed by capable middle-aged widow of 
education and refinement. Free to go any- 
where. Excellent references. 7,465, Outlook. 








LADY of experience wishes position as 
hostess. 7,467, Outlook. 

POSITION as companion, housekeeper, or 
chaperon. Can go any place ; unencumbered, 
middle-aged, cultured, and traveled. Can 
give highest references. 7,459, Outlook. 

PRIVATE teacher, specializing work with 
children five to twelve years of age. In touch 
with best private schools. f 


. YOUNG woman living near New York de- 
sires interesting position, traveling compan- 
ion, secretary. Experienced traveler. Ex- 
nant = References exchanged. 7,455, 

utlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





5 ery u 
with boys. Highly recommended. 7,468, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, in vicinity of Philadelphia, po- 
sition as head of house, proctor, or house- 
mother in school. Best references. Experi- 
enced. 7,463, Outlook. 

JANTED — Position as traveling com- 
panion by college gir), four years’ secretarial 
experience. References exchanged. Write 

. R. M., Vendome, Commonwealth Ave., 





care of obstetrical patients a six mont! 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-’ 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Ai: 
are provided with maintenance and giver. 
monthly allowance of $10. For further ; 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


IDEAL New England home offered { 
little girl. $85 monthly. 7,456, Outlook. 


TO young women desiring training in tie 
F e 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


INSTITUTIONAL _ executives, social +9 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, ’ cafeteria GENTLE 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 


helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Burean, 
8 Ba 








COMPANION, secretary, hostess, or cha 
eron, by cheerful refined lad . Free 3] 
and er capable. Miss A. E. Dungan, 4204 
Waluut &t 


\ WOMAN, experienced traveler, 

planning to go abroad in January or Feb- ? f 

ruary, will act as chaperon or companion. sang a a secondary considerations. 
utlook. 


Boston, Mass. 
ree to travel YOUN r 
Philadelphia, Pa. versity, 1924, desires an 0 


really worth while. 





Barnes St., Providence. Mrs. QO. M. Sanborn, Readville, Mass. 7,458, 


G woman, graduate Wisconsin Uni- 


ome ting and usefu. 
will be possible to accomplish somethin 
Remuneration an 


MOTHER and teacher with psychologicai 
training Gasires roblem child, school age, ta 
take into home. Now caring for one retarded 
girl. 7,457, Outlook. 


WANTED, by married college graduais 
and teacher, little children, girls preferred. 
to board in idea} New England home in coun- 
try. References exchanged. 7,466, Outlook, 


rtunity to do 
work where it 








ii word “cheerfully” means cheerfully 
except in the phrase, ‘Money cheer- 
fully refunded.” 

Census Bureau figures in Washington 
reveal the fact that the mail-order busi- 
ness of Sears, Roebuck totaled $214,726,000 
during the first ten months of 1926, and 
that Montgomery Ward did $156,283,000 
over the same period of time. Woolworth’s 
chain of 1,451 five-and-ten-cent stores 
showed an increase in sales of six per cent. 

Magazine advertising increased nine per 
cent, while newspaper advertising showed 
a gain of only 4.9 per cent. 

“Comrade,” said the president, “before 
you can be admitted to our society you 
must answer three questions. First, what 
would you do if you were left two million 
rubles?” 

The candidate thought a minute and 
then said: “I would give one million to the 
party and keep the other myself.” 

“Good. And if you had two houses?” 

“T’d give one to the party and keep the 
other.” 

“Very good! And what would you do if 
vou had two pairs of trousers? 

There was a long pause, and then the 
candidate stammered, “Comrade, I—I don’t 
know.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see—I really have two pairs 
of trousers.” 





From the “Christian Register:” 

“But during those joyful festivities,” said 
the smiling Sunday school superintendent, 
“there was one, I regret to say, who took 
no interest whatever in the proceedings, 
and utterly refused to participate in the 
general rejoicing. He was not moved by 
the happiness of the father at the return 
of his wayward son, and sulkily refused to 
unite in the merry-making. Can any one 
of you tell who this was?” “Yes, sir. The 
fatted calf.” 

American moving pictures are exported 
to every country in the world. Australia 
buys the most American films, purchasing 
during the first nine months of 1926 
19,441,392 feet, an increase of 816,028 feet 
over the same period in 1925. Canada 
comes second; and then follow Argentina, 
the United Kingdom, Brazil, France, Mex- 
ico, Straits Settlements, Germany, and 
Japan in the order named. 

From the Boston “Transcript:” 

Farmer: “Hi, there! What are you do- 
ing up in my cherry tree?” 

Youngster: “Dere’s a notice down dere to 
keep off de grass.” 


By the Way 


A few of the high lights from Wilstach’s 
“Best Similes of 1926:” 

A modern college is like a cafeteria— 
boys select what they want to study.— 
Glenn Frank. 

Unfriendly to the touch as a horsehair 
sofa.—Charles L. Brown. 

Red cheeks like varnished apples.—Edith 
Wharton. 

Necessary as the black squares in a 
cross-word puzzle-—New York World. 

Terrible as a radio trio. 

Bashful as a sophomore in a racoon 
coat. 

Brutally frank as a passport photograph. 








An extract from a London letter printed 
in the “Japan Chronicle,” of Kobe, Japan: 

It is fine here this autumn but ex- 
tremely cold. What beats me is how the 
women can walk about with iittle or no 
clothes, and skirts that do not reach their 
knees. It used to be said that the coward 
hid behind a woman’s skirts. Nowadays if 
he can do that he is not a coward; he is a 
magician. 





From the “Passing Show:” 

Mistress: “Can you explain why it is, 
Mary, that every time I come into this 
kitchen I find you reading?” 

New maid: “It must be those rubber 
heels of yours, mum!” 





News item from the Woodstock (Ver- 
mont) “Herald:” 

Pete, the pet goose was run over by 
Clyde Hite’s Ford delivery truck Tuesday 
in front of the Court House. Pete was 
only slightly injured. The toe on the back 
of the right propeller was lacerated and 
first aid was administered by his owner, 
Mr. T. Glenn Locke. JIodine the great 
world remedy was used. Truck owners 
should drive more cautiously in the con- 
gested parts of the town. 

Pete is a great favorite among all the 
town folks and surrounding country as he 
is friendly to all. 

From the “New Yorker:” 

Going to the Passport Bureau in the old 
Sub-Treasury building on Wall Street, we 
discovered a truly touching scene, which is 
continuous throughout the day. Citizens, 
upon making their application, raise their 
right hands on high and swear to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. Our 
eyes were moist, but there was a lady pres- 
ent whose eyes were not. As we went 
down the steps behind her just after her 
husband had sworn his impressive oath, we 
heard her say, “Now, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t forget we have no gin for the party 
to-night.” 


In his “Diary in America,” written in t) « 
late thirties, Captain Frederick Marry: ., 
the novelist of the sea, observes anent “‘t 
small State of New Jersey” that “she ] - 
the credit of supplying the Americ:™ 
champagne, which is said to be concoctu 
of turnip juice mixed with brandy and 
honey.” This he describes as “a pleasant 
and harmless drink, a very good imitatic: 
and may be purchased at six or seven dc’! 
lars a dozen.” 





From “Harper’s Magazine:” 

The story goes that several college pres 
dents were discussing what they would ¢c 
after they retired. What would they 1 
fit for, was the question. “Well,” said or 
of them, “I don’t know that I'd be fit for 
anything, but I know what I’d like to do 
I'd like to be superintendent of an orph’™ 
asylum, so that I would never get any }: 
ters from parents.” “I’ve a much bett 
ambition,” exclaimed another, “I want 
be warden of a penitentiary. The alun 
never come back to visit.” 


CARMEN PROBOSCISUM 


How sweet are the snores of our fellows 
As they swell in the Pullman at night, 
Outscoring the lute of Apollo 
Played on the Olympian height. 


Each nostril does its full duty, 
Producing a share of the sound 
In alto, soprano, and tenor, 
And especially basso profound. 


They say in distant Uganda 
The flute is played by the nose; 
In the sleeper we get it aw naturel, 
Without any reed’s interpose. 


Grand as the greatest pipe organ 
Outflows the vast volume of tone, 

Alto, tenor, soprano competing, 
While the basso goes it alone. 


What a pity that all of the music 
Should be cooped up—canned in a car! 

Won’t somebody take a loudspeaker 
And spread it melodious afar? 


Waft it even up to the angels 
As well as to all here below— 
The alto, soprano, and tenor 
And also profundo basso! 
Don C. SEITZ. 


Dr. L. W. Hackett contributes the fol- 
lowing anagram. Five words of five letters 
each are needed to complete it. Each word 
contains the same letters. Answer next 








week. 
The doctor called his new —— 
To write some upon the ——. 
His learned —— began to flow, 
But she acknowledged herself beaten; 
My head may be of ——, I know, 
But that’s a word I’m incomplete on. 
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By the Way 


“WW you join our indignation meeting 
to-night?” the old army officer was 
asked.. “We want to make a strong pro- 
test.” 

“With pleasure, sir. 
test about?” 


Er—what’s the pro- 





Add to similes: 

No more chance than a crippled grass- 
hopper in a pen of turkeys—Wayne B. 
Wheeler. 

Flat as the back of a bobbed-haired girl’s 
head.— Will Rogers. 

Nervous as a jellyfish on a flivver’s fen- 
der.— Judge. 

Empty as a Detroit stable. 

Knocked him cold as a form letter. 

Inconspicuous as a new filling station. 








Charles Merz queried six of the most im- 
portant editors in the country as to their 
opinions of the biggest news stories of 
1926. The “first ten’ as listed by Mr. Merz 
in the ‘‘New Republic” were: 

The Hall-Mills Case (first by an over- 
whelming majority); the general strike In 
England; the Dempsey-Tunney fight; the 
death of Rudolph Valentino; the trans- 
arctic flight of the airship Norge; Queen 
Marie; the Florida hurricane; the World 
Series; Byrd’s flight to the Pole; Calles 
and the Catholic Church in Mexico. 

Other stories which received several 
votes but not enough to qualify were 
Aimee McPherson, the President Roose- 
velt’s rescue at sea, Peaches Browning, and 
the Eucharistic Congress. 


When asked to define the really essential 


element in “big news,’ William Allen 
White said, “Human importance;” Kent 
Cooper said, “Human disaster;” and the 


others agreed that it was some composite 
into which crime, sex, novelty, and conflict 
entered in varying degree. 

Fremont Older frankly admitted that 
“competition is growing and there is more 
pressure on all of us as time passes. 
We editors select news according to the 
appeal in it, trying always to play the 
story that has the widest appeal. Some- 
times it is a football game, sometimes a 
prize-fight, sometimes a murder mystery, 
and sometimes a scandal, but we are 
always striving to estimate as near as we 
can the story that will sell the greatest 
number of papers.” 

From the Indianapolis “News:” 

Little Gene was very anxious to know 
the age of her aunt, so she asked her 
grandmother. “I really don’t know,” said 
her grandmother. “I’d have to look it up 
in the family Bible.” “Is auntie old enough 
to be in the Bible?” Gene gasped. 





From “Punch:” 

Mistress: “What would you 
Christmas, cook?” 

Cook: “One of them ‘goin’ away’ suit- 
cases would be handy, mum.” 


like for 





Some husbands have a den, while others 
growl all over the house.—‘Suburban Coach 
Topics.” 





From the Manchester “Guardian:” 

It is war time. Seeing a khaki-clad 
figure passing, the private called out, “Hey, 
Buddie, gimme a light.” The other oblig- 
ingly held out a burning match. The 
doughboy, looking up to thank his “bud- 
die,” discovered to his amazement the star 
of a brigadier. “I beg your pardon, sir,” 
he said; “I didn’t mean any disrespect. I 


didn’t notice you was a general.” ‘“That’s 
all right, Buddie,” said the general—who 
apparently was a “regular guy”—‘“but you 
should thank God I wasn’t a second lieu- 
tenant.” 





Graham McNamee, we are told, received 
$2,000 and expenses to and from California 
for painting his graphic word picture of 
the Leland Stanford-University of Alabama 
football game over the radio from Pasa- 
dena on New Year’s Day. A single tele- 
phone wire carried McNamee’s voice from 
Pasadena to New York City. From there 
it was relayed back across the country, re- 
quiring 24,000 miles of telephone wire for 


the feat. 





“There is one thing about having gone 
to college,” said the capitalist as the nine- 
teenth classmate that day was leaving, “T’ll 
never have to buy my bonds from a stran- 


” 


ger. 





The New York “World’s” Bureau in 
Rome reports that when the King of Italy 
was signing some state paper he dropped 
his handkerchief. Mussolini picked it up 
and said, “I trust your Majesty will allow 
me to keep this as a souvenir.” “I fear 
not,” answered the King. “It is the one 
thing left which you let me put my nose 
into.” 





From the Boston “Transcript:” 

“Sarah ammoniac—you have it, of 
course.” 

“Do you mean sal ammoniac?” asked the 
druggist. 

“IT believe it is sometimes called that,” 
replied the lady, stiffly. 





The story of the rise in sales of the Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale Company adds testi- 
mony to the slogan “It Pays to Advertise.” 
A report of that company states: 

“In 1922, with no advertising, sales 
amounted to 1,690,050 bottles. In 1923 
with an advertising expenditure of $110,268 
the sales were 6,230,100 bottles. In 1924, 
when the appropriation was $361,988, the 
sales amounted to 23,480,250 bottles and in 
1925, with $848,571 spent on advertising, 
the sales reached 51,783,300. 

“Advertising expenditures in 1923 
amounted to 1.7 cents a bottle. In 1925, 
while the company had increased adver- 
tising expenditures eight times, the cost 
per bottle had declined to 1.6 cents. In 
1925 sales were eight times those of 1923, 
but 1925 earnings were more than 16 times 
the 1923 figures. Net for the first quarter 
of 1926 was more than 43 times the net for 
the corresponding period of 1923 and eight 
times greater than for the first quarter of 
1924,” 





We were in error in placing the Dillon 
House (where an annual dinner is given to 
all couples married more than fifty years) 
in South Paris, Maine. The Dillon House 
is located in Milo, Maine. 

An easy anagram. Five words of six 
letters each are needed to complete it. 
Each word contains the same letters. An- 
swer next week. 


Oh, Midsummer Night, with thy silver 











moonbeams, 
Thy and awaken old dreams. 
Thou and -—— with: passionate 
touch; ; 





But yet, I can’t hand the 


very much. 





Answer to last week’s anagram: “Steno,” 
“notes,” “seion,” “tones,” and “stone.” 
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Choeulign Cake! 
T 57 Highest Awards ‘ 


in Europe and America ° 


THE BEST RESULTS ARE 
OBTAINED BY USING 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(Blue Wrapper Yellow Label) 


In making Cakes, Pies, Puddings 
Frosting, Ice Cream, Sauces 
Fudges, Hot and Cold Drinks 


For more than 145 years this chocolate 
has been the standard for purity, delicacy 
of flavor and uniform quality 


The trade mark, ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere,” 
on every genuine package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 














Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 











Little “Ads” That Reach Far 


The Outlook Classified columns are care- 
fully guarded and closely read.. The 
circulation of The Outlook is world-wide. 


Its “Wants” Will Fill Yours 











Whooping Cough 


Parents describe the relief obtained, particu- 
larly at night, as wy lerful. Futroatis ed in 1879, 


a) ss 
Tees ny, 
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rae “and tee 


When chife kK mii eplain 
of sore ae use once. 
Send for descriptive booklet 31A 

For Sale by Druggists 
VAPO - CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bidg. 
Montreal, Canada 
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